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we teer-age of motorists are killed or 
injured—thousands of dollars are spent 
for repairs, doctor and hospital bills every 
year when blow-outs throw cars out of 
control. 

Keep your name out of the accident 
columns. Many of the blow-outs you hear 
and read about altogether too often are 
due to the heat generated inside of tires 
by today’s high-speed driving. This terrific 
heat may cause rubber and fabric to sepa- 
rate. And, if it does, an invisible blister 
forms. Bigger and BIGGER this blister 
grows until, sooner or later, BANG! You 
have a blow-out. 

That’s why Goodrich engineers in- 
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FOR REAL BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 
RIDE ON GOODRICH SILVERTOWN TIRES... 
WITH THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY... 


vented the Life-Saver Golden Ply found 
only in Silvertown tires. This amazing 
Goodrich invention is a layer of special 
rubber and full-floating cords, scientifically 
treated to resist internal tire heat. By resist- 
ing this heat the Golden Ply protects 
you against these dangerous high-speed 
blow-outs. 


Don’t Gamble 


The safe thing to do is to see your 
Goodrich dealer right now. Equip your car 
with a set of Golden Ply Silvertown Tires. 
You pay no price premium for these life- 
saving tires and they'll give you months 
of extra trouble-free mileage. 
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$1,800 a year income at 60 


LET’S PUT IT THIS WAY: 

Suppose you were told today that 
you would get a check for $150 every 
month—that’s $1,800 a year—every 
year for the rest of your life, starting 
when you reach age 60. 

Then you could relax, have a good 
time, enjoy yourself, with no money 
worries. You could work or not, as you 
pleased. Wouldn’t that be worth look- 
ing forward to? 

You can have such an income. It 
sounds almost too good to be true. But 
it is true. Even if you are on a limited 
salary, even if your savings are down 
to nothing, by merely following a 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Lretirement Income Plan 





simple, definite Plan, you can get a 
guaranteed income for life beginning 
when you are ready to retire. 

For example, suppose you are 40 
years old, and want $150 a month in- 
come for life starting at 60. Here is 
what you can get: 

1. A monthly check for $150, beginning 
when you are 60 and continuing as long 
as you live. If you are insurable, you 
can have your Plan also pay 

2. A life income to your wife in case of 
your death before age 60. 

3. A monthly income for you if, before 
age 55, total disability stops your in- 
come for 6 months or more. 


What does it cost? That depends on 
when you want your income to start, 
and how much you want. You can have 
your checks begin at 55, 60 or 65—and 
get any income from $10 a month to 
$200 or more. And there are similar 
plans for women. As soon as we know 
your date of birth, and the income you 
want, we can tell you the exact cost. 


Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below. You will be mailed a new, 
illustrated booklet explaining the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Retirement Plan, how it 
works, and what you get. Send for your 
copy now. No cost or obligation. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


COPYRIGHT 1937, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Ww is it that some men and women 
whom you have heard speak are 
able to hold an audience spellbound—are able 
to play upon the emotions of dozens or thousands 
of people as easily as the average musician plays 
upon his musical instrument? Why is it that 
these people can so commandingly and so grace- 
fully stand before an audience and convince 
their listeners against their wills—can hold their 
rapt attention—can bring tears to their eyes— 
can make them shake the walls of the building 
with their laughter—with such evident ease? 


What Is it That Makes a 
Successful Public Speaker 
Grenville Kleiser, the famous speech special- 
ist, has found the answer. He has trained 
thousands upon thousands of men and women in 
every part of the country to become successful 
public speakers—men and women in all walks 
of life—and he can train you without requiring 

you to step outside of your home. 


Free Book —“Talking for Results” 
Write for this revealing book on how to develop 
a strong, confident voice; an instant flow of 
clinching words; self-assurance, compelling 
presence. No foolishness about ‘‘elocution.’’ 
Real facts about Grenville Kleiser’s practical, 
new method of Public Speaking, Personality 
Development. Address: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
Dept. 1760, 354 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 














FOR YOUR 
Convenience 


Bound volumes of Newsweek 
give you a convenient, ready rec- 
ord of the past six months. They 
form an ideal addition to office 
or home library. They are a ne- 
cessity to the student of today’s 


problems and questions. 


Vol. IX covering from January 
to June, 1937—completely in- 
dexed—to subscribers costs only 
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To Non-Subscribers $3.50 
Indices only $.75 
























Come down to the 
sunny side of life this 
winter. St. Peters- 
burg, the Sunshine 
City, invites you. You 
will enjoy its mild 
climate, its outdoor 
sports, its hospital- 
“| ity. Plenty of accom- 
/ modations at moder- 
hm ate rates. . . For 
booklet write today 





to H. R. Neal, Man- 
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Letters 





Orchids 


I want to compliment you upon the 
well-written article covering the Nazi ac- 
tivities in the German-American Volks- 
bund... 

Whoever wrote the article apparently 
made a deep study of the exposé and the 
subsequent charges of Congressman Dick- 


stein of New York. 
: WILLIAM ALLAN CHAPPELL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





City of Baltimore 

Permit me one more question about the 
S.S. City of Baltimore. Aside from her not 
being a side-wheeler (and which report you 
correct in your letters column of Sept. 27 
issue) let me say that all news reports in 
the daily papers and news magazines as 
well as by radio seemed to indicate that 
this ship was a coastwise excursion packet, 
plying possibly only between Baltimore 
and Norfolk. 

There is, or was, another S.S. City of 
Baltimore that was operated by the Balti- 
more Mail Lines and she sailed from Balti- 
more, stopped at Norfolk, went on to 
France (Cherbourg or Le Havre, I think) , 
and finally completed her voyage at Ham- 
burg. I’m sure of this because in January 
1932 I was a passenger on her from Ham- 
burg, Germany, to Baltimore .. . 

If I am referring to the same ship that 
burned last month, I might add that dur- 
ing my passage on her a woman passenger 
aboard unfortunately died and we came 
into port with colors at half-mast. Mem- 
bers of the crew told me that on her maid- 
en arrival in Hamburg the ship’s officers 
had some trouble keeping the crew to- 
gether and that there was some difficulty 
about discipline. If this is the same ship, 
maybe we can put one down to supersti- 
tion and say that she’s just unlucky. 

Would appreciate it greatly if you can 
tell me whether the City of Baltimore that 
I have reference to is the same one that 


burned... 
’ THOMAS Q. LEMPERTZ 
Hollywood, Calif. 


EpirorraL Note: The Chesapeake 
Steamship Co. owns the City of Baltimore 
which burned. Baltimore Mail owns an- 
other 8.8. City of Baltimore, which loads 
at Norfolk and Baltimore, but operates in 
the foreign trade. The two companies have 
no connection whatsoever with each other. 





Taking It on the Chin 


Your Sept. 20 issue, under Transition 
states that a divorce is sought in New 
York by Carolina Segrera Marshall on the 
grounds of desertion and _ nonsupport. 
There you are, a probably much-divorced 
New Yorker, effecting a change we lawyers 
could not get into the law these many 
years. You must know there is but one 
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ground for divorce in New York, adultery, 
If somehow your reporting is right and 
Mrs. Marshall’s lawyer is wrong, excuse 
it please. 
I notice this edition carries no letters 
to, and criticisms of, the editor. Can’t 
take it, eh? 


New York City 


MILTON A. TEPLIN 


Eprrorta, Note: NEWSWEEK errone- 
ously reported that Mrs. Marshall sought 
a divorce, instead of a separation. 





Prophetic Painting 

Newsweek, Oct. 11, states that the Na- 
tional Park Service criticized Emanuel 
Leutze’s famous painting of “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware” because Washing- 
ton stood while crossing an ice jammed 
river. 

It seems to me that they might better 
question how the other man could stand 
and carry the Stars and Stripes, before it 
had been constructed. 

My history book tells me, that Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware on Dec. 25, 
1776, almost six months before Betsy Ross 
sewed the famous flag. The flag resolution 
was passed by Congress June 14, 1777, and 
a committee including Washington called 
on Betsy Ross soon after its passage and 
got her consent to make a flag according 
to the new design. The first official use 
that I can find was over Fort Stanwix in 
August 1777. 

We are finding Newsweek very help- 


ful in school work. 
E. S. GLASCO 
Local Superintendent 


Frazeysburg, Ohio 





Good Will 


My interest runs to the subject matter 
that formerly you incorporated under the 
head of The Nation. When Washington 
news comes in for treatment I think you 
give it authentic Washington background, 
handled with an emphasis and discretion 
thoroughly based on familiar acquaintance 
with the scene and the personalities in- 
volved. There’s a “balance,” if I may so 
describe it, that wins you reader confi- 
dence whether you’re engaged in shrinking 
to normal proportions a Nazi scare or 
high-lighting the background of a Supreme 
Court Justice. 

Anticipating that the distinguished new- 
comers to your staff will further quicken 
your pages with interest, I assure you of 
continued and heightened good will. 


nae J. P. LOFTUS 
Washington, D.C. 





Right! Right! 
Tut! Tut! Tut! Frank Couzens, present 

Mayor of the City of Detroit, is the son of 

the late Senator, James Couzens. Not his 


brother. 
PAUL C. CORRIGAN 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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TRANSITION 


POPP PP DLS 


Birthday: 

HARLAN F. STONE, third youngest 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, 65, Oct. 11. The former 
Attorney General under President Coolidge 
made it just another day of judicial rou- 
tine: “The Justice likes to forget birth- 
days.” 








Engaged: 
CAROLIN BABCOCK of Los An- 


geles, member of four Wightman Cup ten- 








International 


Dorothy McNulty 


nis teams, and Richard Salisbury Stark, 
a Santa Monica radio executive. 


MARGARET AYRES, daughter of 
William A. Ayres, former Kansas Con- 
gressman now chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission; and William F. Wei- 
gester, Washington patent attorney. 





Married: 


VANDA GRAZIANI, daughter of 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, Viceroy of 
Ethiopia; and Count Sergio Gualandri, 
Italian nobleman, in Addis Ababa’s first 
big social event since it became Italian 
property. Officiating was Mgr. Giovanni 
Castellani, Archbishop of Addis Ababa and 
apostolic delegate to Ethiopia. 


HOWARD C. KRESGE, son and 
heir of S. S. Kresge, 10-cent-store founder; 
and Anna May Walker of Detroit; at 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


DOROTHY McNULTY, movie in- 
genue and self-styled “niece” of Post- 
master General James Farley, and Dr. 
Lawrence S. Singleton, dentist; at Los 
Angeles. Farley expressed interest: “She 
and I may be descendants of the same 
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A PIPEFUL OF THAT SWELL TOBACCO 
YOU WERE SMOKING BEFORE WE 





B OOF NATURE. A GReaT 
y UNDERGROUND UPHEAVAL 








AND THIS PRINCE ALBERT 
SURE IS A SMOOTH SMOKE 
| — MILDEST | EVER TRIED. 
AND HOW IT PACKS AND DRAWS! 
THAT CRIMP CUT AND THAT 
NO-BITE PROCESS YOu TOLD 
ME ABOUT EVIDENTLY _ 











GIVE YOUR TONGUES 
A BREAK, BEGINNERS ! 
ENJOY PRINCE ALBERT'’S 
EXTRA-MILD NO-BITE 
SMOKING 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR 


ALL 3 
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PIPE-SMOKERS 
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WANT THAT PIPE ON 
STEADY DUTY? PRINCE 
















YOU OLD HANDS AT PIPE 

SMOKING! HOW'D YOU LIKE 

TASTIER, RICHER-BODIED SMOKES 
WITHOUT RAWNESS ? GET PA. 






« TOB 


HOW CAN YOU LOSE ON THIS GUARANTEE ? 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. any time within a month from this date, and 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 


tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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Irish king. The only niece I have will not 
be old enough to marry for some time.” 
The bride then explained: “I’m not his 
niece but have always called him ‘Uncle 


9 99 


Jim’, 


ALEXANDRINE DU PONT, daugh- 
ter of Lammot du Pont, president of the 
Delaware chemical company, and Howard 
A. Perkins Jr., an employe in the du Pont 
real-estate division; at Wilmington. 


FRANCIS LEDERER, 31, Czecho- 
slovakian movie actor now in Hollywood 
(“The Gay Deception,” “One Rainy Aft- 
ernoon”), and Margo (Margarita Bo- 
lando), 20, Mexican dancer and actress 
(““Winterset,” “Lost Horizon”); at Las 
Vegas, N.M. 





Divorced: 


G. HALL ROOSEVELT, brother of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, former bank- 
er and Detroit City Comptroller; by the 
former Dorothy Kemp. Her suit, filed in 
Pontiac, Mich., charged neglect, extreme 
cruelty, and desertion; by agreement Mrs. 
Roosevelt retains custody of their three 
children. 





Arrived: 

H. G. WELLS, British novelist and 
historian, in New York, from England, 
for his first American lecture tour—on the 
“salvaging of civilization.” He announced 
his decision to concentrate his future liter- 
ary efforts on short stories and novels: “I 
had thought of giving myself up to the 
films, but the films did not give them- 
selves up to me. That statement was 
rather premature.” 


DR. ALBERT EINSTEIN JR., en- 
gineer, in New York, from Switzerland, 
for a three-month visit. Ship-news pho- 
tographers spotted his name on the pas- 
senger list and crowded about to snap his 
picture. As an afterthought one asked if 
he happened to be related to the famous 
German physicist. “Ja,” he replied, “son.” 
He said his self-exiled father wanted him 
to make his home in America: “His wife 
died recently and he is all alone now.” 


ARCHDUKE FRANCIS JOSEPH of 
Austria, 32, grandnephew of Emperor 
Francis Joseph who died in 1916; in New 
York, from Austria, on his wedding trip 
with the Archduchess. He expressed 
amazement that reporters should bother 
with him, “when there are so many celeb- 
rities aboard!” But he told them he had 
sold his Model T Ford for $40 and that 
in his family (Hapsburg) there were 21 
Archdukes and 30 Archduchesses. 


LORD DECIES, Irish peer, in New 
York, from Paris, for an intended week’s 
visit, mainly to eat oysters at a dinner 
party with relatives of his first wife, the 
late Vivien Gould. But he had to sail back 











International 


Drs. Albert Einstein Sr. and Jr. 











Wide World 


Archduke Francis Joseph and wife 
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to France within 24 hours, because g 
pickpocket had stolen his passport before 
he left Paris. He did manage to have his 
dinner party and liked the oysters. 





Departed: 
VITTORIO MUSSOLINI, 21, the 


Italian Dictator’s eldest son, from New 


York, for Italy, after a four-week stay | 


during which he visited Hollywood and 
the White House. His presence created 
a furor of pro- and anti-Fascist demonstra- 
tions nearly everywhere he went. Before 
he left he denied three insistent rumors: 
that Hollywood had snubbed him; that 
Hal Roach had canceled their partnership 
in an Italian movie venture; and that his 
father, annoyed by President Roosevelt’s 
speech advocating “quarantine” of aggres- 
sor nations, had ordered him home. 





Died: 

ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHN- 
SON, 84, poet, editor, and diplomat, after 
a long illness, at his New York home. 
During his editorship of The Century 
Magazine, he wrote the first article on Edi- 
son’s invention of the incandescent lamp. 
President Grant wrote his “Personal Mem- 
oirs” under the guidance of Johnson—who 
had much to do with the adoption in 1891 
of the international copyright law, was a 
director of New York University’s Hall of 
Fame, and Ambassador to Italy in 1920 
and 1921. 


DR. BERNHARD DERNBURG, 72, 
German wartime propagandist in the 
United States and Colonial Secretary un- 
der Kaiser Wilhelm II; of heart disease, 
in Berlin. Because he worked in Wall 
Street as a young man, Germany sent him 
to this country in 1914, so he could keep 
the press informed of the German side of 
the war. But he bungled the job: after 
the Lusitania disaster he aroused nation- 
wide hatred for himself by a speech in- 
tended to justify the German action. Like 
many of the wealthier Jews, by quiet re- 
tirement he avoided Nazi abuse. 


ALCEO DOSSENA, 55, Italian sculp- 
tor, of a cerebral hemorrhage, in Rome. In 
1928, art experts traced a flood of spurious 
antique sculpture to his workshop; he imi- 
tated Renaissance and Greek masters so 
well that museums and collectors bought 
$2,000,000 worth of them. He claimed 
he had done the work for art dealers with- 
out knowing how they would be used. 


DR. FRANK MORLEY, 77, noted 
British-born mathematician and _ professor 
emeritus at Johns Hopkins University: 
after a week’s illness, at his Baltimore 
home. He was the father of three Rhodes 
scholars: Christopher Morley, author; 
Felix Morley, editor of The Washington 
Post; and Frank V. Morley, British pub- 
lisher. 
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Here is YOUR 
High School 
Education! 













Volumes 
inl 
Now Only 
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No further payments 


4 Year Course 
Complete 


OU need no long- 

er be held back be- 

cause you did not 
finish school! Here, in a 
single volume, is all you 
missed—and more. The 
essentials demanded of every 
man and woman by modern 
business, professional and social life. Never before has 
profitable study been such delightful pastime. It is as 
easy as reading your newspaper. Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes a day spent with this — volume will trans- 
form ~ into a confident personality. Prepare yourself 
for advancement, more money, a fuller life and the 
respect of your friends by this simple means which is 
sheer pleasure, more fun than bridge or the movies. 


Many High School Graduates 
Do Not Know HALF That 


Is In This Fascinating Volume 


High School Self Taught is a miracle of condensation. 
Twenty volumes packed into 812 pages, complete with 
study outline and self-testing examinations. Never be- 
fore has fine English been so clearly and usefully pre- 
sented. Never before has algebra been so easy and 
practical. History unrolls before you in mental pictures 
so vivid you cannot forget them; dates as easy to re- 
call as events in your own past. The classics of all 
times and nations, painting, architecture, sculpture 
and music outlined to give you a cultured background. 
Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geography, biology be- 
come tools in your hands, tools with which to work in 
building your future. Psychology and physiology com- 
plete this four-year High School course, making this 
the greatest educational bargain 








ig all history. 
Send No Money 


We want you to see this book. 


20 volumesin 1 
Good English 
Civil Government 
History of U. S 


We want you to judge for your- English Literature 
self, in your own home and at | Biclogy 

your leisure, just how much it — ietery 
can mean to you. Fill out the Purbelew 
coupon below and mail it at Guide to Classics 
once. High School Self Taught Chemistry 

will be sent to you on approval | Ancient History 
by return mail, Examine the qumratanoGay 
beautiful binding, the large, Astreneay 

clear type; take your first few | Physics 

High School lessons with our | Geometry 
compliments. Keep and read | Medieval History 
the book five days—then decide 4 set rl 


if you wish to own it at the un- 
prec2dented price of only $1.89 
plus a few cents postage. 


BLUE RIBBON BOOKS, INC. 
Dept. 22, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., Dept. 22 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


oy 
Guide to the Arts 


16 pages of col- 
ored maps 








Please send me High School Self Taught. When the oy 


man delivers it to me I will deposit with him only 
plus the few cents postage. I will examine the book for five 
days with the understanding that if for any reason I am not 
completely satisfied, I may return it to you and you will 


refund my money in full. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY odpneitmnsebinninneninaemmaniee 


STATE 


Check here if enclosing $1.89 WITH this coupon, i 


which case WE will pay the postage—YOU save. Same re- 


turn and refund privilege applies, of course. 
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IT BELONGS TO MAIN STREET 


—and to every other street in this country. Everybody uses the telephone. Over 
300,000 people operate the business. And more than twice that number own it. 
The interests of all are the same. Good telephone service—good 


wages—and a fair return to the owners. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Coal Board Ructions 


Newspaper accounts have only hinted 
at the extent of the incipient scandal with- 
in the seven-man National Bituminous 
Coal Commission. Patronage irregularities 
abound. Squabbling over policies has 
reached such a stage that some of the 
members are denouncing each other in 
terms too libelous for publication. Price- 
fixing efforts have resulted in a_ hodge- 
podge (the commission’s list, not yet made 
public, sets more than 9,000 different coal 
prices). A Congressional investigation is 
almost certain—unless F.D.R. steps in 
and cleans up the mess, as he did in the 
case of some of the commission’s patron- 
age troubles revealed here last Spring. 


Bouquets for’Son James 


Surprising almost everybody, Jimmy 
Roosevelt has clicked in the job of White 
House secretary. So amiably and efficient- 
ly did he fill in as press secretary on his 
father’s Western tour that at least three 
correspondents have suggested to F.D.R. 
that Jimmy—instead of Secretary Marvin 
McIntyre—be put in charge of press rela- 
tions when Steve Early, present press sec- 
retary, quits to take a private job. 


Japanese Propaganda 


Trying to preserve some trace of friend- 
ship with the U.S., Japan is systematically 
placing propaganda where it will do the 
most good. The official Japanese news 
agency has discreetly distributed to key 
Washington correspondents a few pam- 
phlets (in atrocious English) “proving” 
Chinese barbarisms. Ambassador Saito last 
week gave a disarmingly frank but fairly 
plausible talk before the National Press 
Club. And, finally, the Japanese Em- 
bassy, for the first time on record, has do- 
nated tournament cups to two of the most 
popular golf clubs in Washington. 


Tax Outlook 


Overhauling of Federal tax system, 
scheduled for the January session of Con- 
gress, will be a subject of much hulla- 
baloo and debate from now on. There'll 
be dozens of plans, including a sweeping 
set of administration proposals. Final out- 
come will probably be many modifications 
of present tax laws, few basic changes. 


Total tax revenue isn’t likely to be altered 
materially. Here’s a cross-section of pri- 
vate forecasts by Congressional and 
Treasury experts: 

Capital-gains tax won’t be repealed, 
may be modified. Undistributed-profits 
tax will be object of aggressive agitation, 
probably resulting—at most—in moderate 
concessions to corporations which are in 
debt, emerging from reorganization, or 
undertaking plant expansion. Plan for 
graduated tax on Gross incomes of corpo- 
rations will fizzle. Personal income tax 
rates may be raised slightly on medium 
incomes ($4,000 to $40,000), nothing 
more. Plan for requiring joint income-tax 
returns from husbands and wives has only 
slim chance. 


President vs. Publishers 


It’s a good bet that, before many 
months, F.D.R. will publicly attack news- 
paper publishers, just as he has hit at law- 
yers and influential business groups. Re- 
sentful of the widespread (about 80%) 
press opposition and incensed at delib- 
erate news distortion in a small minority 
of papers, he has been increasingly critical 
of publishers in informal conversations. 
Note that, in last week’s broadcast, F.D.R. 
included radio and movies but conspicu- 
ously omitted the press from the list of 
mediums which have improved public ed- 
ucation in recent years. 


Sabotage Fears 


Navy officials are far more disturbed 
than they’ll publicly admit over last 
week’s signs of sabotage on the new cruis- 
er Vincennes. The discovery of metal ob- 
jects—‘“perhaps left accidentally”—in the 
ship’s gear boxes was only the last of a 
series of such finds. Precisely the same 
kind of “accident” previously ruined the 
gears on the cruiser Quincy. Two other 
cruisers have caught fire because some- 
body poked nails and needles through 
main power cables. Significantly, all these 
and like mishaps occurred in the shipyards 
in New York and Quincy, Mass. 





A.F.L.-C.1.0. Peace? 


Points of difference between the two 
labor organizations are too many and too 
complex to permit any agreement within 
the next few weeks. At the same time, 
rank-and-file sentiment is likely to force 
the leaders to reach some sort of terms 
sooner or later—probably within a year. 
Leaders had done much backstage dicker- 
ing before last week’s peace telegrams. 


Battling Justices 


Veteran Supreme Court attachés and 
reporters expect unprecedently sharp 
clashes between conservative and liberal 
Justices this year. They base the predic- 
tion on the fact that, during the early ses- 
sions this month, Justices Brandeis and 
Butler questioned the lawyers in such a 
way that they were practically cross-ex- 
amining each other; Stone and Sutherland 
were similarly aggressive. 


MacArthur as Author 


Behind the resignation of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, former U.S. Chief of Staff, as 
military adviser to the Philippines is his 
desire to try some serious writing and to 
take a fling at playwriting. But friends say 
he may well end up as a top corporation 
executive; he has been offered at least two 
such jobs at high salaries. 


Trivia 

Justice Black’s recent social record con- 
firms the general assumption that he'll 
vote consistently with the Supreme Court 
liberals; a close check-up last week re- 
vealed that he’d made calls on all three 
court liberals, but yielded no trace of any 
visits to the conservatives . . . “Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large” Norman Davis, who heads 
the U.S. delegation to the nine-power par- 
ley, never has been Ambassador-at-Large; 
he has been neither appointed nor con- 
firmed for any permanent post . . . Sev- 
eral government departments, remember- 
ing the “prosperity’s around the corner” 
farce of the Hoover days, have ordered 
officials to refrain from optimistic state- 
ments about the business outlook. 





Vanishing Pirates 


‘The fact that newspapers reported no 
such case doesn’t mean that British war- 
ships never spotted any of the “pirate sub- 
marines” off Spain. No one in informed 
London circles doubts that the navy lo- 
cated and identified the subs in more than 
one Mediterranean incident. They believe 
the government, as in other similar cases, 
suppressed the news to keep public opinion 
from becoming inflamed on the eve of 
international peace parleys. 


British Retreat 


There’s now almost no chance that Brit- 
ain will follow up Roosevelt’s “clarion call” 
with any aggressive action in regard to 
either Spain or China. So intent on avoid- 
ing war is the British Cabinet that it’s 
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sacrificing pride and even repudiating its 
promises. It’s not generally known, but in 
Geneva on Sept. 30, the British and French 
Foreign Ministers, Eden and Delbos, flatly 
promised the loyalists’ delegate to the 
League, Del Vayo, that they’d end nonin- 
tervention in ten days unless Mussolini 
agreed to back out of Spain. In return, Del 
Vayo agreed to the omission of the word 
“aggression” from the League resolution. 
After Mussolini rejected the Anglo-French 
proposal, France wanted to keep the prom- 
ise; England dissuaded her. 


Military Motives 

A major factor behind Britain’s diplo- 
matic backdowns is the fact that her naval 
and military leaders say they'll need an- 
other two years to build the nation’s armed 


forces up to planned strength . . . Inci- 
dentally, despite War Minister Hore- 
Belisha’s high-pressure recruiting cam- 


paign, 1,000 officers and nearly 47,000 men 
are still needed to bring the army up to 
full strength. 


Slavs Rebuffed 


Premier Stoyadinovich of Yugoslavia, 
supposedly in London for trade talks, was 
actually dickering for a much more impor- 
tant agreement. He sought to get Britain’s 
promise of military aid for his country in 
case Mussolini, finding that Hitler had 
withdrawn his protection, should ever de- 
cide to invade Yugoslavia. British foreign 
officials stalled, believing that the Slavs, 
under present conditions, wouldn’t make 
reliable enough allies. 


Jewish, So ‘Dead’ 


Nazi logic hit a new level in a little- 
publicized lawsuit the other day. UFA, 
German film company, had borrowed Pro- 
ducer Erik Charell, from the Swiss Thevag 
movie company, under a contract which 
was to become void if Charell died. Dis- 
covering the producer was Jewish, UFA 
sued the Swiss company for the 26,000 
marks already paid Charell, contending 
that he, being Jewish, was practically dead 
for UFA’s purposes. Swiss Federal court 
at Lausanne disagreed, declared Charell 
alive. 


French Suppressor 


Main reason for French Minister of 
State Sarraut’s appointment as “coordina- 
tor” of North African administration is 
the need for prompt suppression of grow- 
ing anti-French agitation in the territory. 
The disorders, promoted by Italian, Ger- 
man, and Spanish Fascist elements, are 
particularly feared because of repeated re- 
ports that, if there’s ever a Fascist putsch 
in France, it'll start in North Africa—as 
in Spain’s case. A coordinator is necessary 
since Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco are 
administered by separate departments of 
the French Government. Sarraut was 


picked because he’s recognized as France’s 
toughest colonial administrator. 


Foreign Notes 


The Duce’s friends say he refers to Hit- 
ler as “The Sniffer,” because of the Fiih- 
rer’s habit of inhaling noisily . . . General 
Franco’s courts have condemned their own 
chief of espionage for Andalusia, Count de 
la Maza, to eight years at hard labor; he 
was charged with ordering a_ cavalry 
squadron out of battle lines to work on his 
farm near Seville . . . Argentina’s 12,000 
teachers in government-controlled provin- 
cial schools are campaigning for salary 
raises because they’re paid less than the 
school janitors . . . The French Garment 
Workers Union is demanding the 40-hour 
week in prisons and convents. 





Chain-Store Baiting 


Cacia stores’ troubles have only begun. 
Representative Patman at the next session 
will push a new bill forbidding any chain 
to operate in States other than that in 
which it is incorporated; also banning in- 
terlocking personnel connections between 
chains in different States. Extreme though 
it is, the bill will have active support from 
a large bloc in Congress and its backers 
say it has already received private approv- 


al from F.D.R. 


Antitrust Law Changes? 


Lawyers in close touch with the anti- 
trust oil suit in Madison, Wis., are con- 
vinced that the administration will at- 
tempt no major revision of the antitrust 
laws in the near future. Obviously worried 
over antitrust violations and over the un- 
workability of the law itself, the adminis- 
tration will probably conduct a well-publi- 
cized witch hunt among big corporations 
to deter violations temporarily. Mean- 
while, Congress will authorize a thorough 
survey of the antitrust question, perhaps 
enact fragmentary new law. This view 
pretty well tallies with informed opinion 
in Washington. 


Rail Fare Boosts 


As soon as it has authorized rises in rail- 
way freight charges, the ICC will begin 
studying the plea to raise rail coach fares 
from 2 to 2% cents a mile on Eastern 
roads, possibly on others. Chances are 
about 50-50 that the increase will be 
granted. In that case, incidentally, the 
old fare-and-a-half round-trip tickets for 
vacation travel will be revived. 


Bankers’ Snub 


Note that Federal Reserve Board of- 
ficials flocked to the American Bankers 
Association’s Boston convention, though 
the bankers had snubbed the administra- 





tion by including no New Dealers among 
the speakers. The board officials’ purpose 
was to do missionary work among the 
bankers, persuade them to take advantage 
of Federal Reserve rediscount facilities, as 
they used to do, instead of getting new 
cash by selling government bonds. Princi- 
pal cause for the snub to the New Deal 
was the desire of Tom K. Smith, retiring 
president, to avoid hot convention fights; 
President-elect Orval Adams’ ideas are 
just about directly opposed to those of his 
fellow Utahan, Federal Reserve Chairman 
Eccles. 


Business Footnotes 


Reason for official silence over the recent 
talks between Secretary Morgenthau and 
British Under-Secretary of Treasury Phil- 
lips is that nothing was accomplished; 
Morgenthau wanted to talk about getting 
Britain to buy more of the world’s gold; 
Phillips dodged the subject . . . A trio of 
engineers, including the late James J. Hill’s 
grandson, are developing a “revolutionary” 
railway car in California; the body, sus- 
pended from uprights rising from the wheel 
trucks, is supposed to travel without 
swerve or jar . . . Wildest rumor which 
swept through Wall Street last week: 
F.D.R. “inspired” Winthrop Aldrich’s anti- 
SEC speech in order to “gauge reaction to 
SEC policies.” 





Press Notes 


F irst issue of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers’ new weekly movie supplement met 
such success (full-page, $11,500 ads from 
each of the major film companies) that 
Hearst is working on a similar special sec- 
tion for his papers . . . Paul Gallico, New 
York News sports editor, best known for 
his magazine articles, is moving over to 
International News Service; will write by- 
line special stories, not sports, at a salary 
reported to be between $25,000 and $40,000 
a year ...So many advertisers are con- 
sidering shifting to the comic-strip type 
of ads that publishers are concerned over 
the appearance of their papers; have even 
discussed raising rates on this type of ads. 


Missing Persons 


Arlette Stavisky, widow of the swindler 
who caused the fall of a French Cabinet 
in 1934, is back in France after appearing 
in New York and London night clubs; has 
just won court permission to resume her 
maiden name, Simon; says she'll go into 
dressmaking business . .. Anna Q. Nilsson, 
whose silent-film stardom was ended by a 
bad fall from a horse, is back in Holly- 
wood and will soon be seen in a movie 
short, “Behind the Criminal” . . . Luisa 
Tetrazzini, whose golden soprano voice 
once earned her a fortune, now 67 with 
her gray hair dyed red, is eking out a liv- 
ing by giving singing lessons in Milan. 
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Oct. 16: C.1.O. to Federation: “Our 


C.1L.0., A.F. of L. ‘Take 
Wary Steps to Peace 


Lewis Spars With Foes 
in Struggle for Power 


“John!” 

David Dubinsky’s hail rang through the 
President Hotel lobby. John L. Lewis 
strode straight ahead. 

“John! John!” 

An elevator door slammed, then opened 
long enough for Lewis to say he was in a 
hurry. The lift rose; Dubinsky turned 
away unabashed; and embarrassment en- 
gulfed the silent onlookers. Only the presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers had failed to understand, from 
the urgent haste of Lewis’ entrance, that 
the C.1.0. chairman wanted no welcoming 
palaver when he arrived in Atlantic City 
last week. 

The palaver began soon enough. At the 
Jersey seaside resort to report a national 
C.L.O. conference, correspondents jammed 
Lewis’ cream-walled suite and asked him 
about the American Federation of Labor’s 
impending move to expel C.1.O. unions. 

“Our attitude toward any action the 
A.F. of L. may take,” said Lewis, “is one 
of complete indifference.” 

Within two days the Federation’s Den- 
ver convention cast the expected ex- 
pulsion vote; Lewis gave himself the lie; 
and Dubinsky preened himself as a proph- 
et suddenly come into honor—until then 
he had been a _ consistent and _ oft- 
snubbed advocate of C.1.0.-Federation 
armistice. In Atlantic City and Denver 
last week, a series of events made peace 
talk something more than a joke for the 
first time since the C.1.0.’s birth in 1935. 


Calendar 


In the sequence and nature of the events 
rests the explanation of much that hap- 
pened—and a likely guide to what may 
happen later. 

Oct. 12: A telegram from the C.LO. 
conference to the A.F. of L. convention 
Suggests that two committees of 100 ex- 
plore the possibilities of settlement. “The 
C.L.O. ... is entirely in favor of a unified 
labor movement The C.LO. has 
proven ... that its basic policies are es- 
sential for the organization of labor .. . 
Any compromise . . . would in effect be 
compromising the very existence of or- 
ganized labor.” 





Oct. 14: Federation telegram reminds the 
C.L.O. that a standing committee of three 
has awaited negotiations since October 
1936. “Our executive council stands ready 
and willing to enlarge our committee to a 
reasonable number ... We stand ready to 
meet without prior commitment and for 
the purpose of reuniting the forces of 
labor under the banner of the A.F. of L.” 

Oct. 15: C.L.0O. informs the A.F. of L. 
that a special committee of ten has been 
appointed to meet a Federation committee 
“on the basis set forth in [the C.L.0.] 
telegram .. .” These smaller committees 
would determine the number and functions 
of actual negotiators who were to be 
chosen later. 

A.F. of L. reply: “We regard your 
answer as a well-designed attempt to mis- 
lead the public and confuse the issue. We 
nevertheless reiterate that the A.F. of L. 
has a standing committee fully authorized 
to meet a committee from the C.LO.... 
without prior commitments.” 





committee will meet your committee Wil- 
lard [Hotel] Washington Oct. 25, with or 
without commitments as you prefer. If 
you desire to cease quibbling and attend 
conference, advise .. .” 

A.F. of L. to C.L.0.: “The committee 
of the A.F. of L. . . . will meet your com- 
mittee Willard Hotel, Washington, Oct. 
25, 10 A.M.” 


Motives 

There was a reason for every shift in 
position and strategy. For example, it was 
easy to believe at first that the C.1.0. had 
lampooned the whole peace idea by pro- 
posing mass committees of 100. Actually, 
that suggestion had a purpose important 
to the C.I.0. and dangerous to the Federa- 
tion. 

For all its leaders’ talk of democratic 
procedure, the A.F. of L. is run by a tight 
and mighty autocracy—President William 
Green; John P. Frey, head of the Metal 
Trades Department; William L. Hutch- 
eson, carpenters’ union president; and like 
veterans of labor organization and labor 
politics. The C.1.0.’s leaders thought—and 
the Federation leadership obviously feared 
—that a big A.F. of L. committee neces- 
sarily would include some members in- 
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C.1.0. parade: John L. Lewis... 
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clined to unseemly independence. The 
standing committee of three vice presi- 
dents could be trusted to deal as the hier- 
archy wished; within a larger committee 
there might be members not only willing 
but anxious to meet the C.L.O. on its own 
ground. The C.I.0. has no real hope of 
getting 100; it does hope to wangle not 
less than 50. 

Likewise, no mere chance accounted for 
the C.1.0.’s abrupt abandonment of its 
aloofness toward any peace move. For 
many reasons, beyond the increased power 
of a fused labor movement, the prospect 
of reunion begins to make sense to C.I.O. 
leaders. 

Some—like Sidney Hillman, chairman 
of the Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee and president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers—distrust extremist 
tendencies in the C.L.O. and think the 
Federation’s conservative influence would 
brake this tendency. Some are worried by 
depletion of the C.L.O. treasury; huge 
assessments upon strong unions to finance 
the war with the Federation and to sup- 
port weaker fledglings can’t go on forever. 
Lewis himself has noted lately that “an 
organization like ours doesn’t have to have 
a balanced budget”—a remark which, to- 
gether with the paucity of detailed finan- 
cial reports, indicates a budget somewhat 
askew. 

Until last week, Lewis had stood by one 
position: “The attitude of the C.L.0. is to 
go ahead to assist in organizing the mass 
production industries—with the A.F. of L., 
if we can, and if not, without the Federa- 
tion.” 

When he said that last October, the 
C.1.0. had yet to clinch its gains in steel, 
automobiles, textiles, rubber, shipping, and 
to establish some 600 local units in scores 
of lesser industries and trades. Lewis then 
was in no position to dicker on his own 
terms. Now matters have changed: the 
C.1.0. claims a membership of 3,800,000. 


ee 


With due allowance for excessive optimism, 
the Lewis following exceeds the Federa. 
tion’s active membership by 500,000 o, 
more. Should Lewis return to the Fed. 
eration with all his potential voting 
strength, he could and would dominate 
the older body. 

Thus the current negotiation becomes 
contest for power. Jealous of its craft 
unions’ jurisdictions, the Federation lead- 
ership wants at once to protect those 
interests and to water down the Lewis 
strength by absorbing chunks of his new 
industrial unions—and whole gobs of the 
local unions—into existing A.F. of L. or. 
ganizations. 

Lewis could hardly permit that. Such 
C.LO. youngsters as James B. Carey 
(see cover), 26-year-old president of the 
C.1.0. electrical and radio workers’ union: 
Joseph Curran, founder and _ president 
of the National Maritime Union; and 
Michael J. Quill, transport workers’ presi- 
dent, founded their unions partly upon 
rank-and-file distrust of the Federation. 
They would regard any surrender of their 
members to A.F. of L. outfits as a brazen 
sellout. 

Lewis has a way to get around that— 
and the knowledge that he does have a 
way accounts for the Federation’s insist- 
that negotiations begin “without 
prior commitment.” There is abundant 
evidence that he wants the C.1.0. to go 
back as an entity—possibly as a new 
Federation department, possibly as an al- 
lied but distinct organization. Only under 
extreme necessity would the A.F. of L. 
stand for that; the fact that it agreed to 
talk at all, with this prospect in the back- 
ground, may well have more significance 
than the first conditions attached to the 
preliminary discussions. 


Effects 


ence 





Before industry may deal with a united 
labor front, before employers and workers 
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are freed from the hazards of labor war, 
the C.1.0.-Federation conference must 
overcome prodigious obstacles: first, agree- 
ment on a method and basis of final ne- 
gotiation; then disputes over union juris- 
diction reaching into nearly every field of 
employment. 

Behind the maneuvering remains the 
struggle for power. In Denver last week, 
Green exhorted his followers and gave 
prophetic distortionists an excuse to read 
an unintended meaning into his battle 
cry: “I will be in the front. If there is one 
who must fall, let it be me!” 


oro 
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On With Lewis 


Labor’s Mighty Infant: 


Portrait and Prophecy 


On a sunny Saturday afternoon in Octo- 
ber 1935, seven men met secretly in the 
President Hotel’s Cherry Blossom Room. 
At a convention just closed, the American 
Federation of Labor had refused « free rein 
for organization of industrial uxions; John 
L. Lewis had decided to zo his own way. 
In post-convention conference Lewis, Sid- 
ney Hillman, David Dubinsky, and four 
others—Charles P. Howard, typographers’ 
union; Philip Murray, Van Bittner, and 
Thomas Kennedy of Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers—formed the nucleus of the 
C.L.0. 

Last week 174 delegates from 32 affili- 
ated C.1.0O. units assembled at the same 
Atlantic City hotel. They were there for 
the C.L.O.’s first national conference since 
March; by act, formal statement, and 
lobby gossip, they afforded an intimate 
view of the C.I.O. as it is today. 

LecisLATION: In contrast to the A.F. of 
L., which is reviving its faith in economic 
rather than political strength, the C.LO. 
remains labor’s chief exponent of direct 

















International 


Wives: Mmes. Ora Gassaway, Ray Edmondson, John L. Lewis, J. R. Bell 


political action. Last week Lewis reaffirmed 
the C.1.0.’s determination to support its 
own candidates in State, local, and pos- 
sibly Congressional elections. The conferees 
reiterated their support of Federal wage 
and hour legislation and went further: 
they proposed a Federal statute licensing 
employers and compelling compliance with 
prescribed codes of labor and industrial 
standards. 

The conference attacked the National 
Labor Relations Board’s recent tendency 
to recognize craft as well as industrial 
unions in the same plants. But this was 
more a piece of strategy than an expression 
of deep-seated resentment. The C.L.O. 
wanted to offset the Federation’s charges 





that pro-C.1.0. bias has influenced the 
board.* 

Contracts: Many an employer, certain 
that he must deal with some union, prefers 
the Federation to the C.1.0. The usual, 
stated reason: the C.1.0. won’t observe its 
contracts. Last week the C.1.0. considered 
the charge of sufficient moment to deny it: 
“Employers who enter into . . . collective- 
bargaining agreements will receive the 
complete cooperation and support of the 





*Last week the NLRB answered the C.L.O. 
and Federation attacks: “The board acts in a 
judicial capacity, and has never entertained the 
hope that it could satisfy both litigants while 
they are engaged in what is to them a bitter 
and decisive struggle.” 
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unions affiliated with the C.1.0O. .. .” 

ORGANIZATION: Overshadowed by the 
week’s peace preliminaries, another devel- 
opment marked a new stage in the C.1.0.’s 
growth: the conference authorized execu- 
tive officers to call the C.1.0.’s first na- 
tional convention. Excepting a few State 
and local councils, the C.1.0. now has no 
mechanism of representation and adminis- 
tration. If the pending peace move suc- 
ceeds, the convention may not be held; 
otherwise, probably in December, the 
Lewis movement will vest itself in all the 
formal trappings of a permanent labor 
organization (Newsweek, Oct. 4, 1937). 


Talk 


When the delegates didn’t work, they 
talked about matters which seldom reach 
the prints. Some behind-scenes gleanings 
follow. 

The C.1.0.’s top leaders wish Homer 
Martin, United Automobile Workers presi- 
dent, had stayed in the Baptist ministry. 
They think a wiser, more experienced ad- 
ministrator could have averted much of 
the odium resulting from the U.A.W.’s sit- 
down spasms early this year and from the 
publicity given the union’s factional trou- 
bles . . . Martin ordered Vice President 
Wyndham Mortimer, one of his intra- 
union foes, to stay away from Atlantic 
City. Mortimer came—and high C.L.O. of- 
ficials will see to it that he escapes any 
penalty for disobedience Martin’s 
friend and confidant, Jay Lovestone, leader 
of the Communist Opposition party (at 
outs with the Communist party proper) 
was much in evidence. C.L.0. leaders, cau- 
tioning Martin against indiscriminate fir- 
ing of his factional opponents, passed the 
same word along to Lovestone. They as- 
sumed he’d have something to say about 
Martin’s tactics. 

Lewis’ bodyguard, Ora Gassaway of the 
U.M.W., is one of the best crap shooters 
in the labor movement . . . Joseph Cur- 
ran, National Maritime Union President, 
talks about giving up his post next year 
and taking a vacation—working aboard 
ship .. . United States Senator George L. 
Berry of Tennessee, once the C.I.0.’s po- 
litical mouthpiece, has hardly a friend left 
in the organization . . . James B. Carey, 
C.1.0. electrical and radio workers’ presi- 
dent, will marry the daughter of another 
union officer—an official of the Federa- 
tion’s rival electrical union . . . When 
Lewis’ daughter and secretary, Kathryn, 
concentrates on a job, she tries to lick the 
end of her nose... 

A lot of the C.1.0.’s new members still 
aren’t paying dues. On this tender subject 
Philip Murray, Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee chairman, is franker than many 
of his fellows. Of the S.W.O.C.’s 500,000 
claimed members, 200,000 are paying. 
Murray thinks an educational campaign, 
along with a rising sense of union responsi- 
bility, will solve the difficulty . . . Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee officials 








hedged in discussing the dues problem .. . 
Some of the T.W.O.C.’s Southern dues 
trouble springs from the impatience of 
members who signed up months ago and 
complain now that nothing has happened. 

The delegates also talked about their 











Wide World, Acme. 


Propaganda: John Spivak (be- 
low), Left-wing writer, charged last 
week that Henry Ford’s publicity 
man, William J. Cameron (above), 


helped organize the ‘anti-Semitic’ An- 
glo-Saxon Federation, Cameron said 
he was a member of the federation, 
but denied its objectives were anti- 
Semitic. ‘The whole thing is a delib- 
erate attempt to connect Henry Ford 
with these movements.’ 
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leaders. Here is a consensus of their ap- 
praisals: 

Lewis: the C.1.0.’s great dramatic fig- 
ure, the one who has given most and 
gained most in mass appeal. The real Jib. 
erals among his following—some of whom 
he was denouncing as “Reds” ten years 
ago—suspect that he lacks any deep un- 
derstanding of or devotion to fundamental 
social change; in other words, they believe 
he still must prove himself if problems are 
viewed in the sense of an epoch rather than 
of the hour. 

Philip Murray: soundest and sanest of 
the Lewis subordinates; the man whom 
Lewis relies upon for counsel in the diffi- 
cult moment. Of all C.1.0. leaders, he 
probably feels most keenly his responsi- 
bility as a representative of labor. 

Sidney Hillman: he has the boldness of 
a Lewis, the diplomacy of a Murray; yet 
his C.L.O. confreres mark him down as one 
lacking the qualities of mass appeal neces- 
sary to carry him to and sustain him at 
the peak of labor leadership. 

Newcomers: in time the present Lewis- 
Hillman-Murray leadership must give way 
to younger men; among the C.I.O.’s new 
crop of labor militants, these loom as the 
ones likely to formulate national labor 
policies of the future—Joseph Curran, sea- 
men; James B. Carey, electrical workers; 
Michael Quill, transport workers; Harry 
Bridges, Pacific longshoremen. 


errr rrr rere 


Back to Gompers 
Federation Rues Assent 


to Federal Labor Laws 


Old Sam Gompers would have said: “I 
told you so.” 

The American Federation of Labor’s 
Founding Father shunned dependence up- 
on politicians and government; he thought 
organized labor should stand upon its own 
economic feet. He died in 1924, and his 
successors have drifted away from the 
Gompers precepts. 

Last week in Denver, the Federation’s 
57th convention pulled back toward the 
Founder’s views. Aside from the froth and 
fury of the C.I.0. battle, the convention’s 
significant development was a formidable 
uprising against New Deal labor legisla- 
tion and administration. 

NLRB: After ten days of wordy de- 
nunciation, the convention backed up its 
criticisms of the National Labor Relations 
Board (Newsweek, Oct. 11 and 18, 1937). 
The Federation demands: amendment of 
the National Labor Relations Act, so that 
employes rather than the board may de- 
cide whether craft or industrial unions 
should constitute plant bargaining agen- 
cies; action by President Roosevelt to 
curb “disruptive and destructive” C.I.O. 
favoritism charged against the board. 

The delegates heard demands for re- 
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moval of three regional NLRB directors— 
in New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 
In each instance, the Federation com- 
plaint traced back to a common cause: the 
Wagner Act had forwarded C.LO. rather 
than Federation interests. 

On the Atlantic Coast, for example, the 
C.LO. maritime union has won away most 
of the sailors once claimed by the A.F. of 
L’s decadent International Seamen’s 
Union, and the board has recognized the 
change; now the Federation wants the 
scalp of Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, the 
NLRB’s New York director. In New Eng- 
land, Federation resentment boiled after 
an incident at Freeport, Maine. C.L.O. 
organizers entered a shoe factory there; 
the local Board of Trade urged the work- 
ers to join a Federation union instead; 
the company signed an A.F. of L. con- 
tract—and the NLRB moved to halt the 
procedure as an unfair labor practice. The 
AF. of L. thinks the board’s Boston 
director, Dr. A. Howard Myers, ought to 
be fired. 

Wace-Hovr: During Congress’ last ses- 
sion, the Black-Connery Labor Standards 
Bill floundered in the Senate, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called William Green to 
the White House. Before that, the Federa- 
tion’s president had edged away from ap- 
proval of the provisions granting a Federal 
board authority to fix minimum-wage 
standards; Roosevelt pressure elicited a 
sorely needed indorsement. 

One of the Federation’s department 
leaders, John P. Frey, had opposed the 
measure—and he continued his opposition 
after Green approved it. Last week Frey 
carried his case to the Denver convention 
—and the delegates upheld him. Hereafter, 
they voted, Green may make no declara- 
tion of policy upon pending legislation be- 
fore he has consulted Frey and other 
executive councilmen. 

In effect, the convention order means 
that the predominantly conservative coun- 
cil will determine the Federation’s legis- 
lative policy—and that Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
fluence with Green will count for less than 
it has in the past. 

The convention declared its distrust of 
any new Federal board; in particular, it 
opposed discretionary Federal authority to 
raise or lower wage and hours standards. 
Thus, if Congress follows the Federation 
lead, the still-pending measure will be re- 
duced to a system of flat minimums in- 
stead of variable standards prescribed by 
a Federal board. 





Ford’s Ultimatum 


Bennett Demands Protection 
for Company’s Plants 
“As far as I am concerned, we are all 


through in Kansas City. That’s all there 
is to it. We can’t get police protection. 


Houses: Last Spring Virgin- 
ia’s Senator Harry F. Byrd de- 
rided the $1,500,000 cost of 
Shenandoah Homesteads, a Re- 
settlement Administration proj- 
ect. RA engineers already had 
cut costs $500,000 and for indoor 
toilets substituted privies. Val- 
ley folk call them Byrdhouses. 


Harris & Ewing 


The Ford Motor Co. doesn’t work that 
way.” 

Last week the Ford Motor Co. and its 
personnel director, Harry Bennett, gave 
the United Automobile Workers, Kansas 
City, and the fifteen other cities where 
Ford operates assembly plants, an indica- 
tion of the company’s strategy in any 
forthcoming labor trouble. Some people in 
both Detroit and Kansas City thought 
Bennett was bluffing. Here is the record: 

The U.A.W. says it has signed most of 
the Kansas City plant’s 2,285 production 
employes—despite the rivalry of a locally 
organized Independent Union of Ford 
Workers. In mid-September, the plant 
closed for the annual changeover to new 
models; last week, according to the U.A.W., 
the company laid off 120 maintenance men. 

U.A.W. suspected an attempt to replace 
its members with Independent unionists; 
pickets surrounded the plant. At first, Ben- 
nett blamed the interunion squabble: “The 
plant will remain closed down until the 
employes and the other people at Kansas 
City decide to settle the thing and stop 
standing around like a lot of kids.” 

Then he heard that Ford executives 
couldn’t pass picket lines without union 
passes, and he served his ultimatum upon 
Kansas City officials. They pleaded for 
reconsideration; this week Richard Frank- 
ensteen, U.A.W. vice president, said he’d 
been assured the plant would reopen soon. 


Tactics 
At his home plant near Detroit, Henry 





Newsphotos 


Ford has instituted a $40,000,000 building 
program, designed to further his intention 
to make the company a self-supplying unit. 
The move’s value is obvious: it’s common 
knowledge in the industry that when and 
if the U.A.W. strikes at all, the union will 
reach for Ford through his parts suppliers, 
his sales outlets, and his plants outside 
Detroit. 

The Kansas City affair constitutes a re- 
minder that the company expects thor- 
ough official cooperation—and that the 
vast Ford system can adjust itself to al- 
most any exigency. Ford’s St. Louis and 
Dallas plants can serve the Kansas City 
territory; the company conceivably could 
turn out cars, even if the River Rouge 
plant were closed. 





‘Human Budget’ 


President Calls Congress 
for New Deal Business 


The President put aside statecraft one 
evening last week and sang college bal- 
lads to his family. The unfinished draft of 
his fireside chat later drew him back to 
toil which lasted past 2 A.M. In the morn- 
ing he felt grumpy but mustered a jest for 
his press conference. To the 100-odd cor- 
respondents, tipped of a big story in the 
wind, he airily announced there was no 
news except in the little document he had 
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Show: Settlers near Fredericksburg, Va., held the 
town’s first Dog Mart 239 years ago. The Indians owned 
no dogs; clever colonists gained good will—and valuable 
possessions—by selling pets to the natives. Last week 
visitors from neighboring towns and States brought 1,000 
dogs to Fredericksburg’s annual show and auction. Under 
the hammer of Nat Bacon Kinsey, at prices ranging from 
50 cents to $275 each, 500 animals changed hands—some 
twice, when sympathetic buyers returned dogs to their 


heartbroken sellers. 
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just signed. Then he read the first few lines 
of a proclamation, and the reporters raced 
out with a flash: “Roosevelt Calls Special 
Session.” 

That night, when the President gave 
the public his reasons for summoning 
Congress Nov. 15, the jesting mood had 
passed. His measured, almost monotonous 
tones bespoke the grim struggle ahead. 

The speech was a rehash of impromptu 


—<—— 


talks on his Western trip, sprinkled with 
special-session propaganda and garnished 
with one new slogan. He gave Congress- 
men, called back to provide “balanced 
abundance,” a pat on the back. For the 
business interests opposing their return, he 
had a_ solar-plexus poke. For citizens 
alarmed by his bold Chicago talk of a 
Japanese quarantine, there was a_re- 
assuring tut-tut—as Woodrow Wilson’s 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


PRESIDENT: 
Appointed Nathan Straus, New York, ad- 
ministrator of the United States Housing 
Authority, which will administer the Wag- 
ner Housing Act. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Navy Swanson presented to 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd a medal, au- 
thorized by the 74th Congress, “to express 
the very high admiration . .. in which the 
. . . American people hold [the] heroic ... 
accomplishments for science...” of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition of 1933-34. Medals 
also were given the other 56 members of the 
party. 

Treasury Department reported that $2 
bills circulate through fewer hands each 
year: $33,000,000 outstanding Aug. 31 com- 
pared with $41,000,000 for August 1936 and 
$62,000,000 for August 1929. 

Commerce Department reported gold im- 
ports in September totaled $145,623,466, an 
increase of $40,610,455 over August but 
$26,242,717 less than in September 1936. 
Gold exports were negligible. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
announced an egg-buying program, similar 
to the $2,000,000 project last Spring, to 
avoid a price collapse due to abnormal sur- 
pluses; eggs purchased will go to State re- 
lief agencies. About 11,290,000 cases of eggs 


were in storage as of Oct. 1, compared with 
8,578,000 a year ago and a 9,434,000 average 
for 1931-35. 

Dr. L. R. Alderman, director of WPA’s 
education division, estimated that 700,000 
of 1,000,000 illiterates to be struck from the 
country’s 4,202,759 total by 1938 have been 
taught to read and write since the pro- 
gram’s inception in 1933. 

John M. Carmody, Rural Electrification 
Administrator, announced that his agency, 
which has lent funds to construct 50,000 
miles of power lines for 150,000 customers, 
hereafter will concentrate on developing 
present projects. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
announced that 25,193 out of 30,618 votes 
in a national referendum favored potato- 
acreage stabilization in the 1938 conserva- 
tion program. Federal funds will be used to 
divert 25,000,000 bushels of this year’s crop 
into livestock feed, flour, starch, and relief 
supplies. 

ConpITION of THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 14) 


I ies esahianectinliiicetlll $61,084,581.78 
PONIIO | srcssscasscnssivincieneoes $110,446,735.85 
SS a ern $2,807 ,085,503.98 
Deficit, fiscal vyear.................. $399,537,794.33 
i Ene $36,940,977 ,683.68 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he had 
learned the perils of international meddling. 
“T have never had sympathy with the 
point of view that a session of Congress is 
an unfortunate intrusion . . . Those who 
do not like democracy want to keep legis- 
lators at home . . . The Congress is an 
essential instrument of democratic gov- 
ernment ... They [the people] want the 
financial budget balanced . . . But they 
want the human budget balanced as well 
. .. Remember that from 1913 to 1921 I 
personally was fairly close to world events 
... while I learned much of what to do, I 
also learned much of what not to do.” 


Prospects 

Percy C. Magnus, president of New 
York’s Board of Trade, Inc., voiced a 
typical lament: “The call sounded last 
night is just an invitation to eat another 
drumstick from the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” 

A majority of returning Congressmen 
showed a similar lack of zest for Washing- 
ton tasks. Home fences needed repair 
against November 1938 elections, and 
leaders had counseled the President to 
leave them free until January. But he 
foresaw the tail end of the regular session 
cluttered with campaign speeches unless 
the machine got started early. 

Pre-session dopesters disagreed on the 
prospects of speedy action. The wages- 
hours, crop-control, regional-planning, and 
government-reorganization bills were all 
surcharged with controversial elements. 
Snagged behind Supreme Court enlarge- 
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ment last session, they might now get 
tangled in foreign-policy debate. 


q Meanwhile Representative John J. 
O’Connor of New York pried his Rules 
Committee to release the wages-hours bill. 
Clinging fast to their section’s historic 
wage differential, Southerners last session 
had refused a rule for the measure estab- 
lishing a minimum 40-cent wage and maxi- 
mum 40-hour week. Further obduracy, 
O’Connor warned, might provoke a dis- 
charge petition, blasting out the bill and 
depriving them of control over amend- 
ments and duration of debate. 


{Secretary of Agriculture Wallace pre- 
pared for tussles over the farm bill. Lead- 
ers in both houses had pledged it pref- 
erential consideration but Marvin Jones, 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, was balking at compulsory crop 
control. Moreover, the Secretary wanted 
to revive the processing taxes once out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court—the levies 
would eke out Treasury grants for bene- 
fit payments and ride the farm plar. 
through the economy blizzard. 


{A Federal court suit clouded regional 
planning’s future. At Chattanooga on the 
session’s opening day a three-judge court 
of the Western Tennessee district will hear 
arguments on the petition of nineteen 
utilities to dissolve TVA. Projected “little 
TVA’s” would be jeopardized by an ad- 
verse decision, even though they stand 
on the pedestal of the Constitution’s gen- 
eral-welfare clause rather than the shaky 
stilts of flood and navigation control. Last 
session’s court “reform” act assured the 
judge’s decision a speedy reference to the 
Supreme Court. 


€ Introduced with much fanfare last Janu- 
ary, the government-reorganization plan 





Death in Central Street: Al Brady and 


failed even of committee action in the Sen- 
ate before adjournment. A special House 
committee drew and quartered it, and the 
House passed Part 1 giving the President 
six $10,000-a-year executive assistants. The 
plan as a whole has small chance of special- 
session passage. 


q Also deferred for the regular session was 
the President’s antitrust campaign. Attor- 
ney General Homer Cummings and his ace 
assistant, Robert H. Jackson, mulled over 
amendments to the Clayton Act. Business 
interests heard changes in patent laws also 
were in the offing—to hit monopolies 
based on patented processes and on 
patent pools. 


4 A passing reference to “other legislation” 
in the fireside chat betokened the Presi- 
dent’s awareness of industry’s ache for 
repeal or modification of capital-gains and 
corporate-surplus taxes. Back from a 
European trip, Senate Democratic Leader 
Alben W. Barkley chirped his hope that 
the 1939 budget would balance without 
additional levies. But a House Ways and 
Means subcommittee assembling for tax 
hearings dropped hints that other business 
and personal taxes might be jacked up to 
compensate for revisions to correct “obvi- 
ous inequities.” 





Criminal Career 
Brady Gang’s Long Trail 


Ends in Bangor 


All three were little men, with little 
’s ‘ Alfred Brady, 26, J 
men’s arrogance. Alfred Brady, 26, James 
Dalhover, 31, and Clarence Shaffer Jr., 21, 
were Indiana boys, products of disrupted 
homes. Brady’s father died when Brady 


was a child; his mother remarried; eleven 
years ago she died. Dalhover’s parents 
were divorced, and Shaffer’s were separated. 

The three joined forces early last year. 
A succession of visits to groceries, jewelry 
stores, and small-town banks in Illinois, 
Ohio, and Indiana lifted the trio to afflu- 
ence—a Chicago mob once hijacked $50,000 
worth of their stolen jewelry. In April 
1936, they landed in the county jail at 
Greenfield, Ind. Five months later they 
escaped—and two days afterward, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation took up 
the chase. The charge: interstate trans- 
portation of jewelry, in violation of the 
National Stolen Property Act. 

One year and one day after the jail 
break, the FBI’s pursuit ended. In Bangor, 
Maine, last week, twelve special agents, 
two Indiana State officers, and a detach- 
ment of local police prepared an ambush. 

Everett S. Hurd, manager of Dakin’s 
Sporting Goods Store, had waited on Dal- 
hover twice within two weeks. The first 
time, Dalhover bought two .45-caliber 
automatic pistols and a box of ammuni- 
tion. The second time, Dalhover bought 
two more pistols and tried to purchase a 
Thompson submachine gun. Hurd told 
Dalhover he would see what he could do; 
Dalhover said he would come back in a 
few days. 

When Dalhover returned, agents ar- 
rested him in the hardware store and shot 
Shaffer and Brady in Central Street. In 
the trio’s pockets police found $5,000, 
remainder of some $70,000 taken during 
21 months of big-time operations. 

Shaffer’s body went back to Indiana 
relatives; Brady was buried in the Bangor 
potter’s field. Police said Dalhover, re- 
turned for trial in Indiana, confessed the 
gang had killed four men. Said his mother: 
“It’s too bad he wasn’t killed suddenly, 
like the rest of them.” 
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Clarence Shaffer (background) 
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Duce Continues Spanish War 
on the Front and in London 


But Fuehrer Offers Pledge 


to Belgium, Peace for Spain 


Roar of cannon and the roll of parade 
drums covered up last month’s conversa- 
tions between Benito Mussolini and Adolf 
Hitler. But last week, as the Fiihrer made 
plans to return the Duce’s Berlin visit, 
the Dictators answered with deeds the 
world’s curiosity about their words. 


Island 


Follow a French steamer, laden with 
wheat—or black soldiers—from Algiers to 
Marseille; it will pass 10 miles west of 
Minorea. Send a British Navy oil tanker 
from Haifa to Gibraltar; somewhere along 
the route, 75 miles to the north, will lie 
Minorea. Sitting astride these imperial 
life lines, the rocky little island’s capital, 
Port Mahon, is potentially the Mediter- 
ranean’s finest port and the only harbor 
in the Balearic Islands capable of serving 
as a naval base. 

Thirty miles to the west, Italian soldiers 
last year occupied, in General Franco’s 
name, the larger island of Majorca and 
established air bases. Two weeks ago, ar- 
rival of a flood of new troops and planes 
—including the Duce’s 19-year-old avia- 
tor son, Bruno—jarred official French 
nerves. Fearing a Fascist attack on loyal- 
ist-held Minorca, Paris last week proposed 
a joint occupation of Port Mahon with 
Britain.* London refused, temporarily at 
least, and the Fascists made no move— 
but Minorca underlined Europe’s tough- 
est problem. 

When General Franco’s military revolt 
failed to overthrow Spain’s Popular Front 
government in July last year, Italian 
planes ferried the Fascist leader’s Foreign 
Legion across the Strait of Gibraltar. Aided 
by Italian guns, tanks, planes, and tech- 
nicians, Franco’s small, highly trained 
army swept the disorganized Red masses 
to the gates of Madrid. But Russian aid 
reached the government in time, and the 
Fascist offensive faltered and broke down. 
The Duce—and the Fiihrer—rushed more 
equipment and experts. 

Soon Mussolini sent infantry as well, 
giving him control of their concentration 
points, Majorca and Spanish Morocco. 
Last March a mechanized, 15,000-man, all- 
Italian army drove toward Madrid. Mud 
at Guadalajara bogged down their trucks 





*Admiral Nelson considered Minorca superior 
to Malta, but in 1803 Britain surrendered it to 
Spain, although British troops had occupied it 
off and on for 95 years—in 1757 Admiral Sir 
John Byng was executed for his failure to oust 
French invaders. 


and tanks, and a loyalist counterattack 
sent the Black Shirts reeling back in a 
“Little Caporetto.” The Duce replied by 
dispatching still more—some 70,000—men, 
munitions, and Generals. Two months ago 
he openly admitted this intervention by 
telegraphing congratulations to his Black 
Arrow battalions for the capture of San- 
tander. 

But Madrid continues to hold out; early 
snow has slowed the Asturias campaign; 
and the Reds are battering the Fascist 
lines at Saragossa. By last week 6,000 
fresh Italian troops were bumping along 
the dusty road from Algeciras to Seville, 
where Black Shirt officers jammed all ho- 
tels six to a room. 

The Duce recalled his Spanish com- 
mander, Gen. Ettore Bastico, as well as 
Gen. Attilio Teruzzi, conqueror of San- 
tander—Franco didn’t like them—but he 
reputedly sent the Chieftain something 
more valuable; a plan for the war’s big- 
gest offensive, drafted by Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, Duke of Addis Ababa. Since 
Madrid’s trench network would necessitate 
a costly direct assault, the attack is sched- 
uled to be launched on the comparatively 
open Aragon front which juts down to 
within 50 miles of the Mediterranean and 
runs parallel to the coast for 60 miles. 

If successful, this would split Valencia 
from Catalonia; taking no chances, Pre- 
mier Juan Negrin last week planned to 
move the loyalist government to Bar- 
celona. 


—e 
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Volunteers 


When foreign planes and guns first ap. 
peared in the Spanish war, London formed 
the nonintervention committee in an at- 
tempt to prevent too flagrant interference, 
But the unwieldy, 27-nation body served 
largely as a hissing ground for Fascists 
and anti-Fascists. Last month, when 
France and Britain wanted drastic action 
to halt “pirate” attacks on neutral Medi- 
terranean shipping, they accordingly 
ignored the committee and summoned the 
Nyon conference. Formation of an Anglo- 
French naval patrol promptly halted the 
piracy. 

Three weeks ago London and Paris 
again tried direct action. They sent Musso- 
lini a note intimating that if Italy didn’t 
attend a tri-power meeting to arrange 
withdrawal of Spanish volunteers, France 
would carry out its long-standing threat 
to open the Pyrenees frontier. 

The Duce—fresh from Berlin—politely 
refused to talk unless the Fiihrer was in- 
vited too. Last week Prime Minister Nev- 
ille Chamberlain again backed down and 
agreed to let the nonintervention com- 
mittee handle withdrawal. But should 
Mussolini refuse to come to terms, For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden hinted, Brit- 
ain would support opening of the Pyrenees 
frontier: “I, for one, should certainly not 
be prepared to offer any criticism of any 
nation, which, if such conditions [Fascist 
intervention] continue, felt compelled to 
resume its freedom of action.” 


At the nonintervention committee’s 


first meeting Mussolini offered a typically 
slick proposal. Italy, Ambassador Dino 
Grandi declared, would withdraw its troops 
if General Franco were granted belligerent 
rights and the Reds reduced their Inter- 
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Wi 
Britain’s Premier enjoys a newsreel of himself; behind him lurks an 
Arab Menace (R. Massey, who played the lead in ‘Things to Come’) 
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would leave Franco 50,000 Italians but 
take all of Valencia’s best troops, including 
irreplaceable tank and plane experts. 

Rome prepared for a refusal of this of- 
fer—and for trouble—by doubling its 
Libya garrison to 50,000 men. This is less 
than the 70,000 crack troops France main- 
tains in Tunis and Algeria—but internal 
disorder threatens these. (Next door, 
Fascist-inspired Moroccan Nationalists 
last month plunged the protectorate into 
turmoil with a series of revolts which the 
Foreign Legion and 2,000 specially sent 
military police put down with difficulty.) 
Meanwhile at the other end of the Medi- 
terranean, Palestine Arabs resumed their 
terrorism. 


On the Record 


In brief: France threatens to open its 
frontier—that is, send “volunteers” just 
as businesslike as Mussolini’s to fight the 
Fascists. But France won’t risk such a war 
with Italy without Britain’s full support 
(protection against Germany). In fact, 
France as a whole is not yet ready for 
war. In this month’s World Review (Lon- 
don) this is emphasized by Genevieve 
Tabouis,* a sort of European rival to 
Dorothy Thompson. She warns “France 
is awakening,” but just now “only the 
Communist masses” are willing actually 
to fight for Valencia. 

Mlle. Tabouis points out why London 
wavers: British rearmament is far from 
complete; Mussolini has a strong hand in 
African and Near East unrest and (she 
claims) a black army of 300,000 to 400,- 
000 in Ethiopia; and Franco, after all, 
must win—on British terms. She notes 
that last month Franco’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Sangroniz, pledged the British Ambas- 
sador at Hendaye some $50,000,000 in an- 
nual trade for a British loan of like sum. 
Lord Chilton “gave him an _ interested 
audition.” 

Re Hitler: he was ready for war last 
year, relying on (1) a pro-German putsch 
in Russia by Chief of Staff Tukhachevsky, 
whom Stalin abolished just in time; (2) 
A revolution in France. Right now the 
Fiihrer counts strongly on France’s fiscal 
weakness, but Anglo-French solidarity also 
impresses him. 


Coup 

Adolf Hitler scored last year’s greatest 
diplomatic and military triumph when he 
remilitarized the Rhineland, enormously 
weakening France’s power to aid her Bal- 
kan allies by invading Germany. 





*Political commentator for the Paris Liberal 
daily L’Oeuvre; niece of the late Jules Cambon, 
French envoy to Washington; knows all dip- 
lomats; says little, smokes much; hair gray, 
age unknown; distinguished Egyptologist—in- 
terested chiefly in mummies until 1924, when 
Aristide Briand first talked her into writing up 
the slightly more animated statesmen at 
Geneva. 
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Genevieve Tabouis 
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Last week the Fiihrer again secured the 
year’s biggest bloodless success. In a sur- 
prise note, Berlin agreed “to respect Bel- 
gian territory . . . [unless] Belgium should 
participate in military action directed 
against Germany.” In effect, the Reich’s 
promise revived the 1839 guarantee of Bel- 
gium’s sanctity, which Germany smashed 
in 1914. A year ago King Leopold again 
proclaimed his country’s neutrality—the 
Rhineland occupation imperiled Belgium’s 
security—and last April Britain and 
France released Brussels from its military 
and Locarno obligation and promised to 
defend it against aggression. 





Significance 


Hitler’s pledge destroys the validity of 
Belgium’s League obligations, since to 
join in collective military action against 
Germany would be equivalent to war. By 
reassuring Britain, it paves the way for 
the Fiihrer’s projected four-power pact, 
thereby further weakening the League and 
the Franco-Russian alliance. As additional 
bait for London, Berlin this week inti- 
mated that it would desert Rome and sup- 
port Anglo-French policy in Spain—pro- 
viding the democracies satisfied the Reich’s 
gnawing colonial ambitions. 


“As a guaranteed neutral, Brussels felt 
secure enough to serve as host for the 
nine-power conference invoked two weeks 
ago by the League to consider Japan’s ag- 
gression in China. President Roosevelt ac- 
cepted Belgium’s invitation and appointed 
Ambassador-at-Large Norman Davis chief 
delegate—but declared the only measure 
the United States was considering was 
“mediation.” 


Holy Land 


Death at Pools of Solomon; 





Intrigue in a Mosque 


I made me pools of water, to water 
therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trees (Ecclesiastes, 11:6). 

The reservoirs built by the king in all 
his glory still glimmer beside the road 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem; they are 
still known as the Pools of Solomon. Just 
as 2,900 years ago, irrigation is needed to 
bring forth vegetation in the arid Holy 
Land—and this is one of the many issues 
causing strife between backward native 
Arabs and enterprising Jews who are try- 
ing to carve out a national home. 

After Britain proposed dividing Pales- 
tine among the contending races (NEws- 
WEEK, July 17, 1937) , the Moslems threat- 
ened to revolt. Three weeks ago, to nip the 
movement, British flying squads rounded 
up 300 or more troublemakers and exiled 
a handful of leaders to the Seychelles Isles 
in the Indian Ocean. 

But the political tonsillectomy proved 
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incomplete—the root remained. Amin al 
Husseini, Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and 
spiritual head of Palestine Arabs, im- 
munized himself against arrest in the 
Mosque of Omar—a place as sacred to the 
Mohammedan world as Mecca _ itself. 
Though apparently self-imprisoned, he 
kept in touch with his henchmen; and with 
what purpose, events last week revealed. 
Suddenly, terrorism burst afresh through- 
out the land. Snipers’ bullets nicked Brit- 
ish barracks; flames rose from Jewish set- 
tlements; Arab hoodlums set off dynamite 
in Jerusalem, threw bombs at buses, and 
derailed a train, attacking the passengers 
with hatchets. At the Pools of Solomon, 
nomads lay in wait for a British contin- 
gent one moonlit night and killed two 
Tommies before escaping to hill hide-outs. 
The British suspended train traffic and 
rounded up more leaders. But they had 
plenty of trouble in store. One evening a 
bearded man in peasant garb slipped out 
of the Omar Mosque undetected. He 
reached Gaza by the sea, hired a sailboat, 
and landed on the shores of neighboring, 
French-mandated Syria. Customs officers 
inspected his passport and raised their 
brows: and the news went out that the 
Mufti of Jerusalem had put himself be- 
yond the reach of British law—he was 
free now to evangelize among the dis- 
gruntled tribes surrounding Palestine. 





Misunderstanding 


Human Nonentity Destroys 


Diplomatic Star’s Career 


James Theodore Marriner could read a 
typewritten sheet upside down at twenty 
paces. But his brown, heavy-lidded eyes 
missed the glint of a gun in a Beirut 
doorway—and one of the most promising 
career men in the American diplomatic 
service is dead. 

Reporters in every big European city 
remembered the Down Easter—born at 
Portland, Maine, 45 years ago—for his 
height and bearing which on many oc- 
casions made him appear more “his Ex- 
cellency” than the businessman Ambassa- 
dors he advised. Some misunderstood his 
extreme mildness—it was largely due to a 
heart weakness, which barred him from 
violent sports at Dartmouth and Harvard 
and later from the World War. He got 
overseas in 1918 only by winning the stiff 
diplomatic entrance exams (with one 
other) over 100 candidates. 

American statesmen found his advice 
invaluable in Stockholm and Bucharest, 
in Washington as head of the Western 
European Division of the State Depart- 
ment, in Berne, Geneva, London, and 
finally in Paris, where as counselor—dur- 
ing frequent long absences of his superiors 
—he was acting Ambassador, the youngest 
since James Monroe. 


Eighteen months ago when Washington 
shipped Ted to Syria as Consul General, 
his friends believed him slated for a Min- 
istry. They heard he was delighted with 
the “practice post” in this increasingly 
important cockpit of the Near East. 

Of course he couldn’t know that a de- 
mented Armenian he had never seen was 
nursing hatred for him, shadowing him, 
and at last, as he went to work Oct. 12, 
lying in wait for him in a narrow, con- 
gested street where his car must slow down. 

Six shots cracked out. Marriner slumped 
dead,* and police arrested Mejardich Ka- 
rayan. His story: the Consul General had 
repeatedly refused to grant him a visa to 
the United States. In fact the visa had 
been granted; Karayan had changed his 





Monkemeyer 


The Mufti of Jerusalem 


address, and the postman had tried in 
vain to deliver the document. 


Wanderers 


Nazis Take the Windsors 


on Breathless Tour of Reich 





The world inspection tour of the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor “in the interests 
of the working man” began last week in 
Berlin, where the newlyweds arrived from 
Paris as had Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Bedaux.+ With the speed of guiding a visit- 





*Third American diplomat assassinated, 21st 
to die in line of duty. Last signal example: 
anti-foreign Persian fanatics killed Vice Consul 
Major Robert W. Imbrie in 1924—because he 
photographed a ceremony at a Teheran street 
shrine. 


+American friends of Adolf Hitler, at their 
French chateau the Windsors were married last 
June; at their Hungarian castle the Windsors 
hunted last month; at their Bavarian villa near 
Hitler’s mountain retreat the Windsors are ex- 
pected this week. 


—— 


ing Elk potentate on a ten-day all-inely. | 
sive tour, Edward’s Nazi hosts showed | 
him the sights. 

Monpay: Officially Windsor was the 
guest of Dr. Robert Ley, Labor Front 
leader and advocate of early marriages 
and many children. Actually he was the 
voluble Doktor’s prisoner. Less than ap 
hour after the Duke was bowed into the | 
Kaiserhof Hotel, Ley had him on the way 7 
to a model machine shop in the suburbs | 
for a 21-hour lecture on “how beautify] | & 
are the conditions under which we work ~ 
in Germany.” i 

“Aren’t you happy?” Ley slapped work. | 
ers on the back. Totalitarian laborers said 
yes. “Why don’t you laugh?” shouted Ley. 
Edward asked a girl how much money she 
earned. In English her answer would have 
been “$4.80 for a six-day week.” 

Ley talked steadily. The Duke tried to 
ask questions, then resigned himself to 
monosyllables. 

Tuespay: Ley had the Windsors on the 
go at 9. Some of the sights: Winterhilfe 
headquarters, with facts and figures on 
how Nazi charity feeds the hungry in 
Winter; railroad workers’ club; electric- 
bulb makers’ club; Tegel Lake workers’ 
colony; Seimanns colony, housing 150,000 
electrical workers; working girls’ athletic 
demonstration at the Reich sports stadium. 
Diversions: a pinball slot machine at one 
working men’s club, two balls rolled in 
another club’s bowling alley. 

Wepnespay: The exhausted Duchess 
spent the day at the hotel. At 7 Ley 
packed the Duke in Chancellor Hitler's 
mammoth new trailer-observation car for 
a spin over Germany’s new express-high- 
way system (see map). Advance notices 
described the Hitler juggernaut as capable 
of 80 miles an hour; correspondents likened 
the contraption to a “streamlined duck.” 
It averaged but 40 miles an hour and 
brought the Duke to his first stop three 
hours and a half late. Ley whisked the 
Duke through a new castle where 1,080 
youths train for Nazi leadership with a 
curriculum of 60 per cent sport and 40 per 
cent “ideology.” A twelve-passenger plane 
made up for time lost by the “stream- 
lined duck” by winging the Duke to 
Rugen on the Baltic Sea and back to Ber- 
lin by 6. 

Tuurspay: Merciful rain fell, grounding 
all planes. Ley could not conduct the 
Duke, as planned, through a_ housing 
project in Brunswick; but he could, and 
did, tramp the Windsors through a war 
museum and art gallery in Berlin before 
Edward bolted to a Turkish bath. Air 
Minister Hermann Géring then had his 
innings and the Duke and Duchess to tea 
at his hunting lodge; the ducal tourists 
just made the night train for Essen, smoky 
capital of the Krupps and the Ruhr. 

Fripay: At 6:45 Dr. Ley was back on 
the job again. The Duchess went to a 
hotel. Ley rushed Edward from the train 
and down 1,500 feet in Germany’s biggest 
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; : War Web: The Reich’s four-year express- 
— highway program has helped cut unemploy- 
ment to a record low of 469,000—and gives 
the army an unequaled shuttle system. 
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coal mine.* Back on the surface and in 
daylight again, Dr. Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach relieved the Duke of the ear- 
filling Ley. He hustled his visitor through 
his 7-mile-long steel mills, then turned 
him over to his son. That night steel barons 
and Brown Shirt worthies clicked their 
heels at areception tothe Duke and Duchess. 


Saturpay: The Windsors leaped from 
their car and beat Dr. Ley to the gate of 
the “Creative Germany” exposition at 
Dusseldorf. “You can’t go in,” a policeman 
warned them. “The Duke of Windsor is 
coming.” From the exposition Ley sped 
his charges to a steel works, an old ladies’ 
home, a hospital, and wound up the day 
at a Krupp housing development in Essen. 

Sunpay: The Duke and Duchess labored 
over a mountain of mail and telegrams. 

This week they arrived in Leipzig, and 
were expected in Bavaria to inspect the 
state of the working man and to visit Hit- 
ler (and the Bedaux) at Berchtesgaden. 





° , | 
China’s Chances 

Soviet Aid Brings New Hope 
to the Tottering Republic 


The strange name of Trebitsch Lincoln, 
which has made sad news on and off for 
a generation, popped up again last week. 
He was in a new role, perhaps his most 





*Owned by the French De Wendel family. 
The shifting German-French boundary always 
cuts the immense De Wendel coal and iron em- 
pire in two. When, before the World War, most 
of the De Wendel holdings were in Germany, 
Humbert, head of the family, sat in the Reich- 
stag. The postwar frontier put most of the fam- 
; eee * 
ily properties back in France, and two De 
Wendels, Guy and Francois, now sit in the 
French Senate. 








Newsphotos 


Trebitsch Lineoln 


brazen. As head of the Tokyo-subsidized 
Truth League, he uttered grave words 
against his friends the Chinese at Tientsin, 
main base of Japan’s North China opera- 
tions. 

There Lincoln is revered by _half-fed, 
dope-shocked coolies as Abbot Chao Kung, 
a holy man. Swathed in rich, loose, silken 
robes he chants of eternal verities in the 
Buddhist monastery—and enjoys divine 
sway over a horde of flat-faced servants 
who don’t know that: 

Isaac Trebitsch was born 59 years ago 
at Paks, near Budapest; his parents raised 
him to become a Hungarian rabbi; he 
sneaked off instead to London’s East Side, 
where he became a Presbyterian, then an 
Anglican, then a Quaker; in each case he 
converted fellow Jews to his new creed, 
winning their confidence and savings, and 
even entered Parliament (1906) as Igna- 
tius Timothy T. Lincoln, Liberal. 





es 


A job as military censor during the 
World War opened vast new vistas ty 
Trebitsch: he turned spy—and, though he 
beat Scotland Yard to New York by on 
jump, he was caught, deported to England 
and jailed. He next turned up in Central 
Europe in the turbulent 1920s, abetted ay 


abortive monarchist putsch in Germany, f 


befriended Adolf Hitler 
also won confidence and money from Jews 
—and fomented Balkan disorders. 
When things got too hot, Trebitsch be. 
came a mystic in India. In 1934 he tried 
to open for business with a Buddhist mon. 
astery in Hungary but was booted out, 
Last week he basked in the limelight as q 
trusted adviser of Kang Teh, former Boy 
Emperor of China, now monarch of Man- 
chukuo and leading candidate to head the 
Dragon Empire which Tokyo agents aver 
Japan is about to revive in North China 
“Be not deceived!” he exhorted 
correspondents. “A new empire has arisen 





war 


in the world—a greater Japanese Empire, 
which surely will bring about more just, 
tolerable, and peaceful conditions on earth 
than the Christians have done!” 


Credit Side 

Last week’s harvest of bulletins gave 
force to the hybrid Abbot’s words. To be- 
gin with, Japan changed the northern cap- 
ital’s name from Republican Peiping back 
to Imperial Peking—a gesture cited as bid- 
ing proof by those who predict Kang Teh 
will soon be recrowned. (Incidentally, his 
Tokyo backers have taken their time 
about building him a Manchukuan palace; 
he reigns in a made-over warehouse.) 

Of more material importance, the Mi- 
kado’s armies continued their steam-roller 
advance southward. Since the start of 


their “punitive expedition against recaleci- 
trant bandits” last July, the invaders had 
overrun 90,000 square miles—more than a 
third of the North China area they set out 
to conquer by force. Advance columns 
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— 
had reached various points 30 miles from 
the Yellow River—whose 1,000-mile el- 
bow from Inner Mongolia to the Yellow 
Sea forms a natural boundary for a 
buffer State, pending further punitive ex- 
peditions. 

Meanwhile in the far north, Mongol 
horsemen, directed and supplied by Japa- 
nese aircraft, occupied Kweisui, the Blue 
City of Inner Mongolia—capital of Suiyu- 
an Providence and (the innocent plains- 
men believed) of a future Mongol king- 
dom supported by the Mikado. Four days 
later, the allied forces swept eighty miles 
westward to Paotow, broke through 
China’s last northwest defense lines, and 
gained complete control of the vital rail 
line that links Tientsin with the Gobi 
Desert caravan routes. 

This maneuver ended the first (protec- 
tive) phase of Tokyo’s great campaign: 
formation of a buffer region between China 
proper and the Outer Mongolian Republic, 
thus blocking possibility of direct coopera- 
tion between Nanking and the Soviet Far 
East Army. 

Throughout China, the Japanese con- 
tinued to paralyze traffic on those vital 
arteries which they did not control and 
which the sea blockade did not effect. It 
seemed inevitable that the republic’s 
forces—swept out of the skies, punch- 
drunk on land, and facing shortage of food 
and munitions—must collapse. 











Japanese staff at Shanghai: whatever it was, it worked 


Debit Side 


Unwilling to risk an expensive trade 
war by boycotting Japan, the Western 
Powers seemed to have deserted Nanking. 
But Soviet Russia cast a shaggy frown on 
the energetic little yellow men who crept 
closer and closer to the Belgium of the 
Far East—Outer Mongolia. 

That Moscow would use “Spanish volun- 


Black Star 
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teer” tactics to aid China, observers had 
long since predicted. And last week—fol- 
lowing vague reports of Soviet truck cara- 
vans snaking down into the Yangtze Val- 
ley from the west—new planes and new 
guns bearing the unmistakable Soviet ear- 
marks began appearing on the Shanghai 
front. 

Reports from Ulan Bator, Outer Mon- 
golia capital, briefly described “heavy troop 
movements to the south.” Should these 
forces include Russian tanks and com- 
plements of the Far East cavalry (un- 
rivaled anywhere) the Japanese in the 
Blue City have evil days ahead. 

Finally, new evidence leaked out of 
insurrections in Manchukuo itself. A fort- 
night ago Japan increased its garrisons 
there to 200,000 men; but travelers ar- 
rived in Peking last week with stories of 
mass desertions from Manchukuo’s 80,000- 
man native army. Should this force re- 
volt, Moscow believes that 1,000,000 Man- 
churian bandits would help it throw off 
the “Fascist yoke.” 

Confident as ever of winning the war by 
Spring, Tokyo last week formed a war 
council that included the nation’s most 
“Fascist” leaders—signally, Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, industrialist and “uncrowned King” 
of Manchukuo, where the totalitarian 
State principle is in force. 

But the masses began to feel the pinch 
and visibly sobered down. They began to 
tire a little of the official Domei agency’s 
war descriptions—samples of which, in 
English, were handed out among diplo- 
mats in Washington last week. Prize quo- 
tation from a Domei war correspondent’s 
story: 

“Half naked and blood smeared, the 
writer felt the pain in his soles which were 
full of hang nails . . . The deliberate Chi- 
nese attack was nothing but what devils 
alone would think of doing . . . the writer 
prepared himself for that noble, but mor- 
tally crucial experience—death.” 
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Newsphotos 
William Edmondson, Nashville, Tenn., sculptor, rests among 
his carvings—including three drooping ‘Mourning Doves’ 
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Modern Art Museum and 
Simple Faith Bring Fame to a 
Sculptor 


Four years ago William Edmondson was 
a handyman around Nashville, Tenn, 
Then the 50-year-old Negro “got the call” 
to become a sculptor and a preacher. His 
own race liked his oratory from the start, 
His carving landed him among high-rank- 
ing artists this week when the important 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, ac- 
corded him a one-man sculpture show. 

The idea of such an exhibit came from 
Louise Dahl-Wolfe, New York photogra- 
pher. Discovering Edmondson’s work a 
year ago when visiting in the Southem 
city, she set about interesting the museum 
in some sort of recognition. Alfred H. Barr 
Jr., director, needed little persuasion. He 
hailed the limestone figures as “modern 
primitives” and agreed to an _ exclusive 
showing. 

The high honor has made little impres- 
sion on Edmondson. He still lives in the 
Negro section of Nashville where the 
neighborhood resounds with his boisterous 
laughter. Day after day he works a bit in 
the large vegetable garden behind his sim- 
ple frame house, growing potatoes and 
beans to pay for the secondhand building 
stones from which he hews his statues. 

The former handyman has his front 
yard filled with stone angels, preachers, 
mourning doves, lambs of God, and other 
subjects of biblical inspiration. He never 
knows for sure what he is going to carve 
—*the Lord tells me.” Then, if he doesn’t 
get to work, his Creator becomes angry 
and makes the innocent Negro exceedingly 
“fidgety.” This at least is Edmondson’s 
explanation of why he has kept on sculpt- 
ing for four years when practically nobody 
bought any of his masterpieces. 

But now his artistic indifference has 
landed him in high places, and anxious 
Edmondson fans are beginning to worry 
lest he be spoiled by this sudden sally into 
fame. Already the naive carver has added 
two glib words to his limited vocabulary: 
“abstract” and “publicity.” 
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Pach Studio Displays 
Seven Decades of Photographic 
Art 


In 1866 Ulysses S. Grant, Anthony 
Drexel, and George W. Childs gave the 
Pach brothers, Gustave and Gotthelf, 
$1,000 to start photographing Americans. 
Tintypes were popular then. Most male 
faces were half hidden by whiskers; clamps 
held heads upright for the required 4- 
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‘The tempo is set’ ‘Careful—not too loud’ 


Baton Signals: In Carnegie Hall this week, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society began its 96th season—and its 
conductor, John Barbirolli, explained some of the language of the 
baton. The leader’s left hand governs tone; with the baton in his 
right hand he sets tempo, gives cues, and polices the orchestra. 


‘Everybody attention!’ 


‘I begin to build up a climax’ 


Sozio from Newsphotos 


‘ 7 . es 5 . . . 
Sh! Sh! piano, piano, mano Finis: is he pleased or not? 
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Pach Bros, 


The three Pach brothers ... were proud of such early photographs as this family group of President Grant 
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second exposures; and “Watch the birdie’ 
was a brand-new phrase. 

Last week, in a show celebrating its 70th 
anniversary, the Pach firm gave New 
Yorkers an opportunity to inspect its pho- 
tographic record. Vanderbilts, Morgans, 
Roosevelts, Admiral Schley, Edison, Doro- 
thy Dix, and Tallulah Bankhead were 
among the 951 photographs displayed in 
their Fifth Avenue offices. A beplumed 
Lillian Russell—rated most beautiful of 
all Pach subjects—hung near a picture of 
Alice Longworth’s White House wedding. 
And Jim Farley stared across at Col. Wil- 
liam d’Alton Mann, founder of the notori- 
ous old Town Topics magazine. Included 
in the display were pictures of Wilson at 
Princeton, Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard, 
Taft at Yale, and General Pershing as a 
West Point cadet. 

During their gradual passage from the 
Bowery up Broadway to Fifth Avenue, 
successive Pachs have peered from under 
metaphorically black cloths at every Presi- 
dent since General Grant. Alfred Pach, son 
of Gotthelf and present head of the firm, 
calls Franklin D. Roosevelt “easiest to 
photograph,” Theodore Roosevelt and 
Warren Harding close seconds, and Her- 
bert Hoover most difficult. 





Six Nations’ Paintings 
Win 1937 Carnegie Prizes 


Cubism is 30 years old but the public 
still gets dizzy figuring it out. Georges 
Braque, internationally known French 
painter, says its credo is not to paint 
things as they are. “The appearance of 
things is not to be imitated, for the ap- 


pearance of things is merely the result of 
them.” Whatever that means, last week 
one of Braque’s exquisitely tinted, strange- 
ly contorted canvases won the $1,000 first 
prize at the annual Carnegie Institute 
International Exhibition of Paintings. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, institute director, 
thought the winning “Yellow Cloth” 
would be “excellent over a cocktail bar.” 

Other winners in the Pittsburgh show 
were: Felice Casorati (Italian), second 
prize, $600; Josef Pieper (German) , third, 
$500. Robert Philipp (American), first 
honorable mention, $400; Oskar Kokoschka 
(German), second honorable mention, 
$300; Emilio Grau-Sala (Spanish), third 
honorable mention, %200; Marcel Gro- 
maire (French), fourth honorable men- 
tion, $100. The usual Allegheny County 
Garden Club prize of $300 for the best 
flower painting went to Vaclav Spala, 
Czechoslovakian. 





Menuhin Scorns Movies; 
Heifetz Signs Contract 


It was to be expected that the enthusi- 
astic reception accorded Leopold Stokow- 
ski and his Philadelphia Symphony in 
“100 Men and a Girl” would have a salu- 
tary effect on the musical content of future 
films. A fortnight ago Florence Vidor, ex- 
screen star, negotiated a contract for her 
husband’s services—and Jascha Heifetz 
thereby became a Samuel Goldwyn screen 
star. His acting will be limited to inter- 
pretations of Jascha Heifetz, world-famous 
violinist. 

Last week, on the other hand, an equal- 
ly well-known violinist, Yehudi Menuhin, 


20, didn’t sign a movie contract. The blond 
musician, returning to the concert stage 
after a two-year absence, refused several 
offers. His father and manager, Moshe 
Menuhin, made it quite definite: “When a 
concert artist exhibits himself in a film 
play it can only be for money.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





‘I'd Rather Be Right’— 
George M. Cohan Impersonates 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Incredible things happened in Boston 
last week. On the stage of the Colonial 
Theatre a tap-dancing President Roose- 
velt admitted that “the trouble with the 
country is that I don’t know what the 
trouble with the country is.” Then, car- 
ried away by the excitement, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins suggested taxing 
post offices. Later nine black-robed Su- 
preme Court Justices declared the United 
States Constitution unconstitutional. 

But it was all in fun. Called “I'd Rather 
Be Right,” the fun was concocted for 
theatre-goers by Moss Hart and by George 
S. Kaufman who wrote the 1931-2 hit 
“Of Thee I Sing.” This latest offering is a 
sizzling satire on the New Deal, made 
musical by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart and starring George M. Cohan as the 
old fireside chatterer, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

The fun begins with a pair of young 
lovers (Joy Hodges and Austin Marshall) 
wandering through New York’s Central 
Park. These twain are flooded with gentle 
melancholy because they can’t get married; 
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the boy’s employer won’t give him a raise. 
By a Kaufman-Hart coincidence, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is also wandering in the 
park. The discouraged pair tell him their 
troubles, and his big American heart is 
touched. He’s further moved by the ap- 
pearance of the boy’s employer carrying 
24 balloons and lamenting over the like 
number of taxes which have forced him to 
give up his wholesale furniture factory. 

Cohan, as F.D.R., calls government of- 
ficials together to try to balance the 
budget. That’s when Secretary Perkins 
wants to tax post offices. “Now, Frances, 
relax,” the President soothes her. He also 
frowns on Secretary Morgenthau’s idea of 
hiring a government pickpocket. 


When a third term is finally decided on 
as the only solution, Cohan carols: “And 
if I’m not reelected . . . I'll never fear for 
thirst. I’ve got one son with du Pont and 
another one with Hearst.” In a subsequent 
mood he reflects on other pleasant things: 
“My messages to Congress are a lot of 
boola boola; I’m not so fond of Bankhead 
but I'd like to meet Tallulah.” 

A Roosevelt butler is called Alfred M. 
Landon, and he refuses the plea of the 
President’s mother to “show Frankie how 
to balance the budget.” 

The name of Justice Black is featured 
in the last act when Supreme Court mem- 
bers essay a terpsichorean trek across stage. 
“Hurry up, Justice Black,” Chief Justice 





THEATRE WEEK 





Although the public is again so 
hungry for the theatre that if several 
actors so much as smear their faces 
with grease paint and get up on a 
stage and say hello the box office seems 
to have difficulty in handling the 
stampede of customers, it is a rueful 
critical fact that this season’s dramatic 
provender hasn’t been nourishing 
enough to sustain a canary. It is some- 
thing of a pity, for the producers can’t 
go on feeding a dramatically starved 
public with doughnut holes and expect 
it, in turn, to go on paying caviar 
prices for them. The public may con- 
ceivably, as is often alleged, have a 
hospitable stomach for theatrical pas- 
tries, but there must nevertheless come 
a time when it will crave and demand 
a little blutwurst for a change. Today 
it may be so arbitrarily eager for the 
theatre that even when the Barter 
Players come up from the South for a 
night and offer a plugged-penny “Mac- 
beth” in exchange for some raspberries 
or a dubious egg (both of which, though 
eminently congruous, are by way of be- 
ing an overcharge) , it will actually in- 
dicate its irrepressible theatrical ardor 
—vide the daily newspaper reports—by 
offering instead such honoraria as a 
Mallard duck, an Andalusian goat, a 
bottle of vintage champagne, a basket 
of broccoli, a 10-pound Virginia ham, 
and a first edition of Huneker, each of 
which would be an even saucier and 
more exorbitant overcharge for most of 
the new plays so far presented at from 
three to four dollars, plus tax, in the 
Broadway theatres. But it cannot and 
will not continue, as Lincoln, who was 
indirectly something of a_ theatrical 
critic, duly observed. The shell game 
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A Little Blutwurst, Please 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


is never long good for money in the 
same place. 

One of the newest box-office success- 
es is Rachel Crothers’ Susan AND Gop. 
Business is so lusty that the manage- 
ment announces it will keep its box 
office open even on Sunday to accom- 
modate the rush of ticket buyers. And 
what is this “Susan and God?” In es- 
sence, little more than the 1910 wom- 
an’s magazine story about the es- 
tranged husband and wife who are 
finally reunited by their little daughter, 
brought up to 1920 by assigning as the 
cause of the estrangement the wife’s 
espousal of Buchmanism, brought up to 
1930 by making the dipsomaniac hus- 
band a sympathetic character by di- 
recting the actor playing him to com- 
port himself as if he had never drunk 
anything stronger than sauerkraut 
juice, and put over as ultra-1937 by 
starring the breezy Gertrude Lawrence 
in it in $5,000 worth of the latest 
things from Paris. 

A second recent dispensation is Allan 
Scott’s In Cuiover,* a dismal knick- 
knack demonstrating the irritations and 
discomfitures of theoretically idyllic life 
in the country. Its box-office response 
is not yet reportable as these lines go 
to press, but if it doesn’t, despite its 
entire lack of quality, do business it 
will not be because it is inferior to 
some such combined box-office bonanza 
and dramatic counterfeit as “The Star- 
Wagon” or “George and Margaret” but 
rather because the public is probably 
getting hungry for that blutwurst even 
sooner than we thought. 





*Post-deadline note: “In Clover” ran for 
just three performances. 
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Vandamm 


Actor: With his impersonation of 


President Roosevelt, George M. Co- 
han—playwright, composer, and man- 
ager—resumes the career he started 
in 1888 at the age of 10. Bankers vis- 
iting Boston (see page 28) panned 
the New Deal by day and gave Co- 
han a full house every night. 








Actress: Currently starring in ‘Susan 
and God,’ Gertrude Lawrence began 
her stage career as a_ 10-year-old 
dancer in England 29 years ago. She 
first appeared on Broadway in Andre 
Charlot’s Revue of 1924. 
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Hughes warns the last in line. “You’ve got 
to go on the air at 7:30 and do a little 
more explaining.” 

The President’s wife is limited to a 
single aside in the dialogue. “I’m very fond 
of Eleanor,” Cohan says, “but I never 
read her column.” Author Kaufman ex- 
plains: “We feel that so many gibes have 
been directed at Mrs. Roosevelt . . . She’s 
doing good work. That’s why we left her 
out.” 

One of the play’s heartiest laughs comes 
when the President orders Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings: “Cummings, take down 
a law.” 


{| The Boston Post called the show the 
boldest satire on reigning statesmen and 
women the show-going public has ever 
seen. But Governor Hurley said: “I think 
Cohan was at his tops and I enjoyed ev- 
ery bit of the satire.” When asked if he 
would close the show, Police Commissioner 
Joseph Timilty laughed. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Awrvut Trutu (Columbia): Using 
Arthur Richman’s’ Broadway _ success 
(1922) of the same name as a guide, Leo 
McCarey, director, and Viiia Delmar, 
adapter, explore the rocky road of matri- 
mony with humor and high spirits and 
find that rara avis, a first-rate comedy. 
Irene Dunne and Cary Grant are perfectly 
cast as the young couple whose marital 
tiffs border on the martial and whose di- 
vorce trial is marred by a controversy 
over the custody of their wire-haired terrier. 


Live, Love anp Learn (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): Except for the few minutes 
when it pauses to ponder the fate of art 
(with a capital A) as a young painter 
sells out to capital (with a large C), the 
comic inventiveness of this entertaining 
film never flags. Nevertheless it is the 
smooth performances of Rosalind Russell 
and Robert Montgomery that rank this 
comedy far above the season’s average. 
Helen Vinson, Robert Benchley. 


Aucatraz Istanp (Warner Brothers) : 
Routine prison drama, given a better cast 
than it deserves and notable for its graph- 
ic account of the exclusive community 
that numbers Al Capone among its resi- 
dents. Anne Sheridan, John Litel. 


Lucrezia Boroia (European Films) : 
This French picture album of the Borgias 
and their victims is a colorfully produced 
—but otherwise undistinguished—pageant 
of brutality and intrigue. 


Wire, Doctor anp Nurse (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Occasional bright mo- 
ments and an _ unorthodox conclusion 
spruce up this latest proposition of the 
eternal—and slightly shopworn—triangle. 
Loretta Young, Virginia Bruce, Warner 
Baxter. 


S POR T 





Critics Blame U.S.L.T.A. 
for Absence of Tennis Stars 
at First Open Tournament 


Sophisticated sports followers know that 
many a so-called amateur tennis player re- 
ceives pay—not only for expenses but for 
something more, depending on a quotient 
boldly describable as box-office appeal. 
Those with a minimum rating receive only 
enough to cover room, board, and carfare. 
But a major gate attraction comes in for 





International 


Tony Lazzeri, an ‘old man’ at 33 


luxury money which enables him to main- 
tain a loftier standard of living than 
others who labor less artfully with their 
racquets. 

Sportsmen place the blame for this com- 
promise with the amateur question square- 
ly on the shoulders of United States Lawn 
Tennis Association officials. These men, 
critics say, could raise tennis to the higher 
plane on which golf operates by making 
an aboveboard demarcation between ama- 
teurs and professionals and by fostering 
an open championship. 

Such an open championship was staged 
last week by The Greenbrier, a resort in 
West Virginia, but the event attracted 
none of the leading amateurs because of 
a quarantine imposed by the U.S. L. T. A. 
Even the top professionals—Ellsworth 
Vines, Fred Perry, William T. Tilden— 
shied away from the first open champion- 
ship ever held in the United States; but 
they probably would have jumped at the 
chance to compete if the U.S. L. T. A. had 
allowed Donald Budge, Robert Riggs, and 
Frankie Parker to take part. 

Of the nine obscure amateurs who en- 
tered, Gordon Raich alone managed to 
reach the third round; he got there by 
winning a four-set match from a one- 
armed pro, Ray McLeod. Last Monday in 
rain, wind, and storm, Karel Kozeluh be- 


a 


came the first U.S. open champion by 
defeating Bruce Barnes 6-2, 6-3,4-6,4-6,6-]. 

Why U.S.L.T. A. officials—a group of 
men with scruples quite as unimpeachable 
as those possessed by the men who rule 
golf—oppose an open tournament can be 
understood, if not condoned. They now 
enjoy a dictatorship as supreme czars of 
the game and hesitate to tread any new 
road that would invite competition from 
professional promoters. But many sports- 
men think that a study of the history of 
the United States Golf Association should 
allay the U.S. L. T. A.’s fears. For 43 years, 
golf’s parent amateur body has enjoyed a 
monopoly of an open championship with- 
out a promotorial challenge from _profes- 
sional groups. 





Ruppert Diplomatically 


Dismisses His World Series 
Hero 
Late in August, Anthony Michael 


(Tony) Lazzeri, New York Yankee sec- 
ond baseman, injured his right hand and 
was forced to the bench. The 33-year-old 
Italian, announcing he might retire at the 
end of the season, invited managerial of- 
fers from other clubs. But he got none. 

In the recent World Series, Lazzeri came 
to life with a .400 batting average which 
led both teams. This startling form re- 
versal of a player rated old in the base- 
ball sense caused speculation as to whether 
Lazzeri would continue as an active player 
for one more year. 

Col. Jacob Ruppert, Yankee boss, set- 
tled the question last week. He mailed 
Lazzeri his unconditional release, explain- 
ing: “We have received word from a re- 
liable source that you have a chance to 
sign with a major-league club either as a 
coach or as assistant manager.” 

Thus Ruppert, in a graceful way, got 
rid of an aging hero without offending wor- 
shipers in the bleachers, and made room 
for 22-year-old Joe Gordon, a budding star 
from the Yankee Newark farm who next 
year is expected to fill Lazzeri’s shoes and 
make them move faster. 





Football Season Rolls on, 
Producing Riots, De-emphasis, 
Chocolate Mints, and Zeros 


€ Pacific Coast fans have been worrying 
universities with threats of lawsuits for in- 
juries suffered in goal-post riots. To protect 
itself, Stanford sent two representatives, a 
boxer and a shot-putter, down on the field 
after the game to act as witnesses. Both 
were knocked out. 


{ Notre Dame, which pioneered in playing 
intersectional games, now resents being 
singled out as a transcontinental jugger- 
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naut. “Don’t call us Ramblers,” the Notre 
Dame authorities last week begged sports 
writers. “Many other teams travel farther 
than do the Fighting Irish.” 


© Johns Hopkins, in Baltimore, is rapidly 
earning a reputation as the university 
which most underemphasizes football. 
Students can see games for nothing—if 
they remember to apply for guest cards. 
One guest card entitles a student and all 
his friends to seats. 


€ Mothers of young America welcomed a 
report issued last week by the Touchdown 
Club of New York. The four-year-old 
fraternity of former collegiate players ad- 
vocated juvenile football for boys 12 and 
under; no body contact (tackling or block- 
ing); and the introduction of a pygmy 
pigskin, about half the size of the regula- 
tion ball. 


€ With a novel conditioning program that 
keeps players mentally happy, Yale con- 
tinues unbeaten. Every day before prac- 
tice they stage informal relay and potato 
races, the winners receiving a box of choc- 
olate mints. 


€ For fans who want a more intimate un- 
derstanding of the gridiron dramatics that 
pop off every Saturday, a new booklet, 
“How to Watch a Football Game” (75 
pages, 25 cents) , should prove instructive. 
Written by Harry Shorten, New York 
University back, and signed by both Short- 
en and his coach, Mal Stevens, it takes 
the reader through an imaginary game, 
pointing whys and wherefores of strategy 
and technique. 


* An unusually large proportion of last 
week’s games ended up just where they 
began—in no-decision ties. For the third 
consecutive year, Pittsburgh and Fordham 
indulged in a scoreless deadlock. Other 
zero-zero finishes: Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, Harvard and Navy, Rice and Tulsa. 


By a score of 7-7, Washington tied Wash- 
ington State, U.C.L.A. tied Oregon State, 
and Texas Christian tied Texas A. & M. 
The most unpredictable form reversal was 
unbeaten Cornell’s loss, 14-6, to an unsung 
Syracuse team. 


GUESSING GAMES 


(Oct. 23 favorites listed first in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Notre Dame-Navy; 


Duke-Colgate; Pittsburgh-Wisconsin; 
Fordham-Texas Christian; Boston Col- 
lege-Detroit; Manhattan-Kentucky; 
Syracuse-Maryland; Western Reserve- 
Boston University; Army-Washington 
(St. Louis). 


East: Dartmouth-Harvard; Yale-Cornell; 


Princeton-Rutgers; Columbia-Brown; 
Villanova-Bucknell; Pennsylvania- 
Georgetown; Holy Cross-Western Mary- 
land; Temple-Carnegie Tech (Oct. 22, 
at night); Amherst-Wesleyan; Williams- 
Tufts; Bowdoin-Colby; Bates-Maine; 
Trinity-Connecticut State; New Hamp- 
shire-Vermont; Hamilton- Rochester; 
Haverford-Johns Hopkins; N.¥'.U.-La- 
fayette. 

Soutueast: Louisiana State-Vanderbilt; 
Georgia Tech-Auburn; North Carolina- 
Tulane; North Carolina State-Wake For- 
est; Mississippi State-Florida; Tennessee- 
Sewanee; V.M.I.-Virginia; Washington 
& Lee-V.P.1.; Alabama-George Wash- 
ington. 

Moiwest: Ohio State-Northwestern; Mich- 
igan-lowa; Michigan State-Marquette; 
Nebraska-Missouri; Iowa State-Drake; 
Oklahoma-Kansas. 

Soutuwest: Arkansas-Southern Method- 
ist; Texas-Rice; Texas A. & M.-Baylor. 

West: California-Southern California; 
Washington-Stanford; Washington State- 
U.C.L.A.; Oregon State-Oregon. 
(Guessing record to date: right: 62; 


> 


wrong: 23; tied: 12.) 
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Speed Kings: On Utah’s salt 
flats, Capt. George Eyston (left) this 
week aimed to better Sir Malcolm 
Campbell's auto record of 301.13 miles 
per hour. Such an achievement would 
earn the 40-vear-old Englishman a 
high rung on the ladder of speed 
(right) but not the title of the 
‘world’s fastest human being.’ That 
belongs to Lt. Francesco Agello, an 
Italian aviator who in 1934 flew 440.67 
miles per hour. According to the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the undisputable speed cham- 
pion is the deer tly, an insect scientifi- 
cally known as Cephenomyia. Cam- 
eras have timed the deer fly over New 
Mexico mountains zooming 818 miles 
per hour, fast enough to circle the 
globe in seventeen hours. 
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Aldrich Blames Market Slump 


on ‘Governmental Policies’ 


Banker Urges Changes 


as Colleagues Meet in Boston 


A solitary New York banker last week 
stole the show from 4,000 of his colleagues 
meeting in Boston. Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, at- 
tended a luncheon meeting of the Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce. There 
he delivered a speech which crowded the 
annual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association off the nation’s front pages. 

While stock quotations were sinking to 
new lows (see page 30), the head of the 
country’s largest bank recalled the recent 
warning by President Charles R. Gay of 
the New York Stock Exchange (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 28, 1937) to the effect that 
“excessive” government regulation and 
“undue credit restrictions” imperiled the 
functioning of a liquid securities market. 

Aldrich not only repeated Gay’s thesis 
but carried it much further. “The break 
which began in mid-August,” he declared, 
“is not to be attributed to current business 
or to foreign selling . . . [It results from] 
the impaired efficiency of the stock market 
machinery itself . . . The stock market, 
once so broad and active, once so capable 
of absorbing a tremendous volume of se- 
curity sales with moderate price recessions, 
can now absorb a greatly reduced volume 


of sales only with very serious breaks in 
prices . . . What are the factors which 
have brought about this change? I think 
the answer is clearly and definitely to be 
found in the cumulative effect of a variety 
of governmental policies.” 

Chief among these, Aldrich listed the 
following: high income taxes and “the very 
high rates of taxation on capital gains”; 
limitations on “the informed activity of 
competent speculators”; elimination of 
stock purchases by company officers to 
bolster the market; “frequent visits of 
agents of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to brokerage houses” to in- 
vestigate customers’ transactions; “uncer- 
tainty on the part of floor traders, spe- 
cialists, and others as to what activities 
are permitted and what are not”; reduced 
trading due to “the very high (55 per cent) 
margin requirement”; and a challenge on 
the part of the SEC “to the whole notion 
of the desirability of liquidity” in the stock 
market. 

Such governmental policies, Aldrich con- 
cluded, “can and should be modified with- 
out abandoning the underlying policy of 
eliminating abuses from the securities 
market.” 

While the financial community cheered 
his speech as the most outspoken and 
penetrating analysis of the situation yet 


made, Federal Reserve and SEC officials 
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Between sessions, A.B.A. delegates sought amusement 





Acme 


Winthrop W. Aldrich 


maintained a discreet silence. Both agen- 
cies have been studying the stock-market 
decline and the advisability of reducing 
margin requirements. But last week Wash- 
ington reports indicated that no imme- 
diate action was likely. 


Meeting 

Meanwhile in Boston delegates to the 
A.B.A. meeting went through the usual 
round of convention activities. They ban- 
queted in the Parker House, danced in the 
Hotel Statler’s Imperial ballroom, and ap- 
plauded George M. Cohan’s satire on the 
New Deal (see page 24). In honor of the 
visitors, 250 workmen transformed the 
First National Bank of Boston into an im- 
promptu concert hall for a recital by 
Sergei Koussevitzky and his Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra—first time the orchestra 
ever performed for a private client. 


But the convention wasn’t all fun. 
Mornings and afternoons the bankers 


gathered in the Hotel Statler ballroom and 
the near-by Majestic Theatre for dis- 
cussion of economic problems. Tom Kk. 
Smith, retiring president of the association, 
announced the theme of the sessions would 
be the future outlook—for business, for- 
eign trade, and banking—rather than a 
rehash of past events. Seeking to avert 
political attacks, a feature of recent 
A.B.A. conventions, he expressed the hope 
that there would be no “post-mortems.” 
On the business outlook, Dr. Walter 
Lichtenstein, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, expressed what 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion: “I 
am not looking for a very sharp recession 
comparable to the one we had in 1929-32, 
but I am expecting one of those gradual 
declines with which we are all so fa- 
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| hard to prove just what 
happened, after a blowout 
hurls your car into another 
— and juries may turn in 
verdicts that carry a crush- 
ing penalty. Your only real 
protection against the ever- 
threatening blowout danger 
is LifeGuard* Tubes — Good- 
year’s remarkable invention 
that makes a tire-splitting burst 
as harmless as a slow leak! 


With LifeGuard Tubes you 
have no fight to keep your 
car under control when a 
tire blows wide open. You 
hear the telltale “Bang!” — 

but nothing happens! 


"Recently while driving at 80 miles There is no sudden 


z a “ae e 
: For safety’s sake, remember: 


2 THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 
BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE! 





an hour with LifeGuard Tubes my 
right rear tire blew out,’’ writes Mr. 
E. F.Granberry of Rison, Arkansas. 
“I heard the report but had no diffi- 
culty in keeping on the road and 
coming to @ ~ 4 in about three- 
quarters of a mile. If Ihadn’t heard 
it I wouldn't have known I had a 
tire failure. 1 wouldn't be without 
LifeGuards if they cost $100 each. 








swerve, no terrifying lurch 
that tears the wheel from 
your unsuspecting hands. 
The patented “inner tire” 
(see diagram) retains enough 
air to hold up your tire, to 
keep your car going straight 
until you can slow down to a 
safe, unhurried stop! 


Your family needs Life- 
Guards’ certain protection 
because there is no such thing 
as a blowout-proof tire, be- 
cause blowouts are danger- 
ous even at normal driving 
speeds. Ask your Goodyear 
dealer about LifeGuards 
today — you can’t buy better 
protection to save your life! 


LipeGund Tubes 








GOODFYEAR 





TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 





This remarkable safety tube consists 
of a reserve two-ply inner tire inside 
the regulation tube, both inflated by 
the same valve. When the casing 
blows out only the outer tube lets 
go. The inner tire holds enough air 
to support the car without lurching 
until you can come to a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS - BUSES 


ee *LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark 

of The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Company, Inc., and is pro- 
tected by patents applied for 
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miliar . . . After all, the collapse which 
began in 1929 was probably the final 
liquidation of the economic ruin caused 
by the war, and it is unlikely that without 
another great war we shall have in the 
near future a recession of similar magni- 
tude.” 

While occasional attacks on administra- 
tion policies cropped out, most of the 
speakers observed the request to soft-pedal 
politics, confining their remarks to non- 
controversiaP technical subjects and the 
customary statements that “our banks are 





in better condition than ever in our his- 
tory.” Before the convention wound up, 
delegates adopted a series of resolutions. 
(One of them bespoke opposition to a bill 
introduced by Senator McAdoo in the 
last session of Congress and scheduled for 
reconsideration at the next regular ses- 
sion, to permit branch banking across 
State lines, within Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts.) 

The bankers also elected a new presi- 
dent, Orval W. Adams, executive vice 
president of the Utah State National Bank 











Newsphotos 


Night Club: The Stork Club, one of New York’s smart, expensive night 
spots, gets much of its favorable publicity from celebrities like Gene Tunney, 
Ernest Hemingway, and Johnny Weissmuller who occasionally dine there. 
Last week the restaurant received some unfavorable publicity when the New 
York State Labor Relations Board charged its management with unfairly dis- 
charging thirteen employes because of union activity on behalf of the Hotel, 
Restaurant, and Cafeteria Organization Committee, A.F. of L. affiliate. Other 
charges: the club had fostered a company union, maintained a spy system, 
and distributed a black list of discharged employes as a warning to other res- 
taurant owners. The union also claimed that ‘certain people of society, per- 
sonality, and good looks’ were permitted to eat a $2.25 luncheon for $1. Deny- 
ing this, Sherman Billingsley (above, right), the club’s owner, explained that 
there were ‘special debutante lunches for $1 for young girls.’ 
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of Salt Lake City. At the A.B.A. ¢op. [7 
vention two years ago, Adams created q 

sensation by urging banks to “boycot 

government bonds” as a means of forcing | 
the administration to balance the budget, | 
Last week he indicated he still feels strong. 
ly on the subject and declared that , 
prime object of his administration would 
be to make “all of the people deficit cop. 
scious.” 


{The “best-looking bank president” 4 | 
the convention was Mrs. Mary Roebling, 
head of the Trenton (N.J.) Trust Co., one 
of 125 women bank executives who at- 
tended both the A.B.A. sessions and the 
concurrent meeting of the Association of 
Bank Women. Two of the other women 
are also presidents of their institutions; 
Mrs. Wilma Sinclaire Le Van of the Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Steubenville, 
Ohio; and Mrs. Josephine Brice of the 
Wheatland State Bank, Wheatland, Wyo. 








Investments 


Even Experts Can’t Buck 
the Fall in Stocks 


In order to benefit from expert invest- 
ment management and to participate in a 
widely diversified portfolio of securities, 
thousands of middle-class Americans place 
their savings in investment trusts. There- 
by they can sit back and let executives 
skilled in handling funds do their invest- 
ing for them. 

With the recent decline in the stock 
market, however, many an investment- 
trust shareholder has wondered what suc- 
cess the management was having in buck- 
ing the dizzy fall of prices. Last week the 
downtrend continued, with The New York 
Times’ index of 50 stocks dropping 7 
points to 96.89, lowest since July 1935. 

Another wave of selling hit the market 
Monday of this week, as prices broke 1 
to 8 points. The renewed liquidation was 
partly caused by a sharp drop in steel op- 
erations. The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute estimated that the industry this 
week would operate at only 55.8 per cent 
of capacity—down 7.8 points from the 
previous week and the lowest since March 
1936. 

Meanwhile, investment trusts started is- 
suing their reports for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30. While individual companies’ re- 
sults varied widely, the figures revealed an 
interesting fact. On the average, the net 
asset value* of leading trusts declined 
more than the market as a whole, measured 
by the Dow-Jones average of 70 stocks 
(see table) . 

Wall Street also found the third-quarter 








*The sum of cash and securities in their port- 
folio, taken at market prices, less current ob- 
ligations. 
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THROUGH 


War and its after- 
math gold 
stars on window 
panes .. . crosses row 
on row... 
and financial catastrophe. Meeting the 
crises of four wars, two of them among 
the most devastating in all history, 
New York Life has steadfastly remained 
safe and sound and met all its obliga- 


tions. Much as we may hope and pray 


that never again will America become 








EVERY WAR 


involved in war, 

a life insurance 
company must ever 
be prepared against 
such a possibility. There- 
fore, in good times and bad, the New 
York Life adheres to the principle that, 
in investing, safety should always be 
the first consideration. Furthermore, it 
maintains its reserves on the most con- 
servative basis used by American and 


Canadian life insurance companies. 


SINCE 1845 


No one can foresee at what time and 


under what economic conditions 
a life insurance policy may become 
payable. It may be many, many years 
in the future. The Company must, 
therefore, be kept so safe that it can 
pay all its claims no matter when they 
fall due. 

After all, when the future of your 
family and your own security in old 
age are at stake, safety is your prime 


objective ... isn’t it? 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 











INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Net Asset VALUE 
(In thousand dollars) 


DEC. 31,36 


American European Securities $15,934 
Capital Administration Co. 5,88la 
Carriers & General Corp. 9,055a 
Continental Securities Corp. 4,896 
General American Investors 36,987a 
General Capital Corp. 5,366 
General Public Service Corp. 9,713a 
Investment Co. of America 6,023 
Lehman Corporation 87,653a 
Selected Industries, Inc. 43,035a 
Tri-Continental Corp. 48,339a 
AVERAGE 24,807 
Dow-Jones (70 stock) AverAGcE 64.08 


a—Adjusted for subsequent capital changes. 


% Drop Since 


JUNE30,’37 — sepT.30,’37 pec.31,’36 JUNE30,’37 
$13,125 $11,993 24.1 8.6 
5,309 4,631 21.2 12.7 
7,899 6,819 24.6 13.7 
4,509 3,902 20.3 13.4 
34,416 31,206 15.6 9.3 
5,018 4,588 14.5 8.5 
9,023 8,267 148 8.3 
5,622 4,780 20.6 14.9 
83,634 74,685 14.7 10.7 
38,329 31,540 26.7 17.7 
42,703 35,890 25.7 15.9 
22.690 19,845 19.9 12.5 
58.71 52.03 18.8 11.4 





statements of interest for another reason. 
Continuing a trend that started with the 
depression, many investment-trust stocks 
are currently quoted at prices lower than 
the value of the assets behind each share. 
Thus, in the following list, the net asset 
value per share is shown for a group of 
companies as of Sept. 30, with the bid 
price on the same day given in paren- 
theses: 

American European Securities, $8.24 
(8); Carriers & General Corp., $8.00 
(53g); General American Investors, $13.08 
(914); Investment Co. of America, $47.29 
(40); Lehman Corporation, $35.88 (3334) ; 
Tri-Continental Corp., $7.55 (534). 

This phenomenon results largely from 


two factors. First, a heavy burden of tax- 
ation handicaps the operations of most in- 
vestment trusts* since they are subject to 
the same levies as any other corporation, 
including the undistributed-profits surtax. 
While dividends received are 85 per cent 
exempt from the normal tax, profits from 
securities trading are subject both to the 
normal and to the surtax, and capital 
losses can be offset only against capital 
gains. 

In addition, the difference between mar- 





*The Revenue Act of 1936 offers special tax 
exemptions to “mutual” trusts—those which 
redeem their shares for holders at a fixed dif- 
ferential from the net asset value.. 











Wide World 


Accused: Mr. and Mrs. Richard Cadwalader Jr. wanted to know why the 
Treasury Department levied a 50 per cent penalty assessment on their 1932 
income. By way of reply, the Internal Revenue Bureau last week charged the 
Philadelphia Social Registerites with ‘fraud’ in the sale of stock in their yacht, 
Savarona, ‘with intent to evade tax.’ The $2,000,000 vessel, built in Germany 
in 1931, is more than 400 feet long—reputedly the world’s largest private 
yacht. It has never been in American waters. If brought here, its owners 


would have to pay 30 per cent duty. 
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ket price and liquidating value reflect; 


uncertainty over forthcoming governmep. | 


tal regulation of investment companies, 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has concluded its investigations in this 
field and expects to have ready for Con. 
gress by Jan. 1 a report containing “recom. 
mendations for legislation.” While the con. 
tents have not yet been made public, best. 
informed opinion indicates that the report 
may urge elimination of interlocking 
directorates, limitations on transactions 
between investment trusts and _ affiliated 
banking or brokerage houses, uniform ac. 
counting methods, and full publicity re. 
garding operation. 


FCC Shake-Up 


New Chairman Reveals 





an ‘Unavoidable Incident’ 


In 1934 Congress, complying with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s request, created the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to con- 
trol the country’s radio, telephone, and 
telegraph companies. Last year rumors 
concerning FCC’s activities led Congress 
to ask for an investigation. The charges— 
subsequently disproved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice—implied that one of the 
commission members could be bribed into 
granting broadcasting licenses. 

Stories of the commission’s internal 
politics and personal maneuvers have since 
continued to circulate. Last August the 
Senate’s Interstate Commerce Committee 
asked for a probe into FCC’s policies and 
practices. A few days later, the President 
appointed Frank R. MeNinch, chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, “to 
clean up the mess.” 

Last week McNinch announced his first 
housecleaning move. To bring all the com- 
mission’s operations under his supervision 
as well as that of the seven commissioners, 
he abolished the three separate divisions— 
broadcasting, telephone, and telegraph— 
together with the $7,500 jobs of the three 
directors. Explaining the change as an 
“unavoidable incident,” McNinch praised 
the directors’ work and said he would 
recommend them for other government 
positions—provided they could pass the 
civil-service examinations. 

Observers, noting that the directors’ re- 
moval becomes effective Nov. 15, the day 
Congress convenes, thought the house- 
cleaning would temporarily hold off the 
Senate demand for an investigation until 
MeNinch had time to straighten out 
FCC’s affairs. 

This week the commission itself may 
uncover one of its most frequently men- 
tioned scandals. Hearings were scheduled 
to begin on the case of two Washington 
lawyers charged with deceiving the com- 
mission by filing applications for broad- 
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happenings 


What lies ahead? 


Today the shock of world events shakes the 
foundations of our life. 


Ten thousand miles away, Japan is driving her 
iron juggernaut over the world’s oldest civili- 
zation. And London grooms opinion for an 
Anglo-American trade boycott to strangle the 
aggressor. 


In the remote obscurity of scientific labora- 
tories, world events too are breaking trails into 
the future. These trails reach out toward re- 
gions few have dreamed. ‘Tray agriculture will 
cut the price of bread and transform more 
economies than armies of conquest. 


At Bonneville, Oregon, Roosevelt starts the 
first generator of a great new Federal power 
project, backs a vast network reaching out to 
almost every state and community—is this a 
trend toward the totalitarian state? 


Nationalist and internationalist, individualist 
and regimentalist, rich and poor alike—far hap- 
penings break a trail to their door. 


Along these trails lie the answers to the ques- 
tion in the heart of every thinking man and 
woman today: What of the future? 


What lies ahead? 


break a trail to your door 


More than forty-seven years ago the weekly 
digest of events was born, because the news had 
become so complex that no one could follow 
all the vital events. 


‘Today a weekly digest of facts alone, a mirror 
of past events, is not enough. 

What do these events portend! In what direc- 
tion are they moving! 

What of the future! 

NEWSWEEK gives you an interpretation* in 
economics, in politics, in science, in the great 
movements of our day. 

Born of the need of thinking men and women, 
thinking for the future, NEWSWEEK will help 
you read the signs of the trail. 


NEWSWEEK’S trail- 
breaking features for 


the forward-minded 
* 


Periscope —the meat of tomorrow’s 
headlines in sparkling paragraphs of 
events and people—sidelights silhou- 
etting inner significance of news 
informing, devastating, unique. 


* 


Perspective—Raymond Moley’s meaty 
wit and wisdom—a forecasting page 
on the big issues of our day in politics 
and economics. 


* 

Entertainment —Two sky-scratching 
columns—Sinclair Lewis’ Book Week— 
George Jean Nathan’s Theatre Week— 
ind significant cinema doings. 


* 


Pictures—news photos important, un- 
usual, significant—photo short shorts, 
complete quickies of arresting current 
happenings. 

* 

The News —the big stories of the week 
boiled down to pungent extract and 
interpreted as to what’s coming. 


* 


Foreign Affairs— what other govern- 
ments are doing and what they have 
up their sleeve. 

* 


Business —the currents of American 
business —rapids, pools, open water 
and what’s around the bend. 


* 

Science and Education—exciting major 
events and trends distilled from tech- 
nical reports rendered into English— 
simplified, clarified, interpreted. 

* 

Transition—who is born—who is ill— 
who has died—who has married—who 
is where—among the news names. 

* 

Sideshow — oddities of the news from 
here and there and yonder—snapshots 
of life humorous and tragic. 

* 

NEWSWEEK—paced for the tempo 
of today—written for men and 
evomen who have a stake in the pres- 
ent, and want to protect i in the 
future. 


Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


*On sale at newsstands, 1Oc a copy 
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casting licenses under the guise of a 
“dummy” corporation. According to pre- 
vious charges, fictitious companies have 
obtained exclusive rights to a particular 
wave length, then sold out to legitimate 
broadcasting firms for stock or cash. 
Radio stations have also been suspected of 
using “dummy” companies to keep a wave 
length out of a competitor’s hands. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


* The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., prin- 
cipal subsidiary of United States Steel, an- 
nounced that, subject to  freight-rate 
changes, prices in the first quarter of 1938 
will be the same as those now prevailing, 
except for tin-mill products. Other com- 
panies were expected to follow suit. Steel 
men felt the move would draw out orders 
from customers who had delayed their 
purchases in the hope of lower prices. 


{The Association of American Railroads 
announced that operating revenues of 92 
Class I railroads in September totaled 
$296,716,000, according to preliminary re- 
ports—0.6 per cent more than in the 
same month last year. 


*{ Answering protests against a possible 
cut in the tariff on shoes in the proposed 
reciprocal-trade pact with Czechoslovakia 
(Newsweek, Oct. 18, 1937), Secretary of 
State Hull gave assurance that “no con- 
cession will be granted .. . until after full 
opportunity is given to all interests con- 
cerned to present their views ... Our main 





Wide World 


Chairman Frank McNinch did 
away with three FCC jobs 


consideration is to promote and not to in- 
jure the interests of American producers.” 


*| After surveying conditions in the chemi- 
cal industry, Standard Statistics Co. re- 
ported that earnings of thirteen leading 
companies this year will probably be 20 
per cent above 1936 and 37 per cent over 
1929, the previous peak. 

€ The Ford Motor Co. announced it will 
spend $40,000,000 expanding its River 
Rouge plant within the next year. Most of 
the money will go to enlarge Ford’s steel- 





~~~ ~ 





International 


Tunnel: Herbert Hoover and a group of State and city officials last week 
previewed a new link between New York and New Jersey. In 35 automobiles 
they drove under the Hudson River through the Lincoln Tunnel, one tube of 
which will open to the public Dec. 22. The entire project, including a second 
tube still under construction, will cost an estimated $85,000,000. 


—= 


making facilities in accordance with the @ 
company’s policy of producing a substap. | 
tial proportion of the raw materials Boing | 
into its cars. 


{| Under a new tariff schedule filed wit}, 
the FCC, telegraph companies abolished 
the charge for punctuation marks. Besides 
commas, periods, dashes, hyphens, colons 
semicolons, parentheses, quotation marks, 
apostrophes, and question marks, custom. 
ers will be allowed to use paragraphs with. 
out extra charge. Marks which must }e | 
spelled out and paid for: exclamation 
points, asterisks, and brackets. 





{ Lloyd’s Register of Shipping released 
third-quarter figures on world shipbuild. 
ing. Of the 2,902,345 gross tons now under 
construction, only 216,028 tons are in 
production in this country, which stands 
in fifth place trailing Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, Japan, and Holland. 


Figures issued by the Department of 
Commerce showed that the total value of 
last August’s exports amounted to $277, 
695,000, or 55 per cent more than the 
August 1936 results. Imports rose 27 per 
cent to $245,707,000 for the same period. 
While Europe supplied the biggest export 
market, taking $104,075,000 worth of 
goods, the most imports—$79,920,000— 
came from Asia. 


{ Railroad dining-car superintendents met 
in Washington to discuss high food prices 
and other rising costs which are now caus- 
ing roads to lose $10,000,000 annually on 
dining-car operation. Because each car 
travels 6 miles for every passenger served, 
each meal costs an additional 42 cents. 


{| Department-store sales for September 
increased 6 per cent over the correspond- 
ing 1936 total, according to a Federal Re- 
serve Board report. Of the twelve United 
States Reserve districts, only Boston and 
San Francisco showed no gain; Cleveland 
reported the biggest increases—13_ per 
cent for the month and 16 per cent for 
the first nine months. 


“| A new index of business activity made 
its appearance—and gave the lie to the 
gloomy implications of the stock market. 
Frank J. Wilson, chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice, reporting a marked decline in counter- 
feiting, pointed out: “Good times bring a 
reduction . . because the small-time coun- 
terfeiter is able to find other and more 
legitimate work.” 


“| Reading tastes also make a reliable busi- 
ness barometer, according to the New 
York Public Library. “Library use is al- 
ways heaviest during years of business de- 
pression,” explained Dr. Harry Miller Ly- 
denberg, director. “The increased demand 
is largely for vocational reading—books 
which offer help in getting and holding 
jobs. This use . . . has decreased some- 
what during the Jast two years, and there 
has been an increased demand for books 
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on the social sciences, travel, and specu- 
lative philosophy.” 

q At Electric Bond & Share Co.’s annual 
meeting, a stockholder asked Chairman 
C. E. Groesbeck to “get down to brass 
tacks” and explain what actual harm the 
frm would suffer if it failed to register 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. Groesbeck passed the 
question over to the lawyer conducting 
the company’s fight against SEC. At the 
end of a long explanation, counsel told the 
stockholder that if Electric Bond & Share 
lost its case and still refused to register 
under the act, the government even could 
bar the company from using the mails in 
interstate commerce. 
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Air Commerce Bureau’s 
Housecleaning Tightens Rules 
for Private Flying 


Dr. Fred D. Fagg Jr., the tall, lantern- 
jawed law professor who was called in last 
March to reorganize the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, resigned two weeks ago—as of 
next Summer. He had accepted North- 
western University’s invitation to come 
back and head its School of Commerce. 

Aeronautical interests agree Fagg feels 
he will have finished all his important work 
by next Spring and doesn’t want to stay 
around for routine duties. He already has 
straightened out most of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce’s personnel problems, and 
he will get major credit for the bureau’s 
new program to improve and extend its 
airway aids. 

The third part of Fagg’s original assign- 
ment—the recodification of all the rules 
and regulations grown up around civil fly- 
ing—is almost ready for publication. Last 
week the first chapters, effective Nov. 1, 
set every pilot in the country figuring on a 
new professional rating. 

Henceforth flyers won’t get “licenses” 
from the Bureau of Air Commerce but 
“certificates of competency.” Present 
grades are Student Pilot, Amateur Pilot, 
Private Pilot, Limited Commercial Pilot, 
and Transport Pilot with a special certifi- 
cate for scheduled air-line operations. Fu- 
ture grades are to be Student Pilot, Solo 
Pilot, Private Pilot, Limited Commercial 
Pilot, Commercial Pilot, and Air Line 
Pilot. For the first time the amount of 
dual instruction for each student is set-— 
at eight flying hours. All future instruc- 
tors, private or commercial, must have 
flown solo 200 hours and passed a special 
examination. Also if any pilot wants to 
fly through bad weather he must specially 
qualify for an instrument-flying rating. 





Significance 

The new rules put a finger on several 
chronic sore spots in non-air-line flying 
(which statistics show is some twenty 














for high visual acuity 


PROTECTS VISION, INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


Office efficiency begins with the eyes. That’s why ordinary artificial light 
won't do. Its harmful color rays cause strain and fatigue. You see with 
effort, work with effort. 

Greist now brings you and your staff a light that is virtually colorless— 
like daylight. It is a light that makes print stand out in sharp, easy-to-see 
relief. It is CORRECTED LIGHT—corrected because a special luminaire of three- 
layer glass filters out the rays that irritate. 

You'll want CORRECTED LIGHT in your office. You'll want it because it will 


ae 
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Dotted lines show special 
Celestialite triple-glass luminaire 


help you concentrate—help you think better, work 
better, feel better. For greater precision and ac- 
curacy in your office—get more information on 





CORRECTED LIGHT. Mail the coupon. 


Cllustrated above) WHITE KNIGHT Model 34—$13.50 
For executive desks, finished in genuine bronze or gunmetal plate with 
genuine silver-plated trimmings. Other Greist CORRECTED LIGHT models 
for every office purpose. $8.50 to $37.50. Slightly higher west of Rockies. 


CORRECTED LIGHT is available only in 


tHe 7 


HITE KNIGHT 


AND OTHER GREIST ILLUMINATING UNITS 
On sale at leading office appliance and electrical dealers 


GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Corrected Light. Please send me 
free your booklet BETTER SIGHT WITH CORRECTED LIGHT. 
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ADDRESS S 
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EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 





times as dangerous as air-line travel) . Spe- 
cifically, Fagg’s regulations should improve 
basic instruction, cut down risky attempts 
to plow through fog without sufficient in- 
struments or skill in using them, and make 
private flying safer. 





A Sign of the Times: 


Californian Buys a _ $300,000 


Castle in the Air 


The air-yacht business—laid away for 
dead in 1930—sat up last week for a big 
bowl of nourishment. Capt. George Whit- 
tell, 56-year-old head of a $5,000,000 Cali- 
fornia real-estate and shipping fortune, 
placed an order for a $300,000 transport 
version of a Boeing “flying fortress.” 

As home and castle, the new plane will 
have sleeping accommodations for seven— 
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International 
Capt. George Whittell, 
and Bill, his pet lion 


including a master’s suite and bedrooms 
for four guests. During the day thirteen 
can loll. in its spacious lounge or in the 
dining salon eat meals prepared in a com- 
plete electric galley. 

As an airplane, the yacht’s four 1,100- 
horsepower Wright engines will give it a 
top speed of 250 miles an hour. A crew of 
three will be able to waft it across the 
country in twelve hours, with only a single 
refueling stop; or they can settle back to 
a mere 3 miles a minute for a 3,300 mile 
transoceanic cruise. 

Captain Whittell plans to use his new 
dream pigeon—to be finished next year— 
for a world tour, for geologic and mapping 
surveys in Latin America and Canada, and 
otherwise as the spirit moves him. 
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Bromfield’s Portrait of an Indian State | 


Reflects Atmosphere of a Continent 


During a sojourn in New York a couple 
of years ago Louis Bromfield decided to 
see whether he was still a good newspaper 
man. Dropping in at the office of the City 
News Association, scene of a former job, 
he volunteered for a bit of night rewrite. 
A district reporter telephoned news of a 
holdup. The famous author and _ play- 
wright took copious notes and started to 
write. After several false starts he con- 
cluded sadly: “Oh hell, I can’t do it.” 

But Bromfield is still a journalist to 
this extent: he can give himself an assign- 
ment and come back with a fine story. 
His latest novel is the result of a 1932 trip 
to India. Tue Rartns Came (597 pages, 
225,000 words. Harpers, New York. $2.75) 
concerns only one Indian State; yet it re- 
flects the atmosphere and aspirations of 
a continent. Crowded with memorable 
characters, it is more than a tale of human 
beings. Bromfield writes of the East’s new- 
born struggle toward freedom from an- 
cient superstition and from the domina- 
tion of the West. 

The fictional State of Ranchipur, whose 
name suggests Rajputana, is ruled by a 
benevolent and enlightened Maharaja. In 
his lifelong fight against ignorance, apathy, 
bigotry, and disease, he has enlisted a 
handful of generous and devoted people. 
One is Major Safti, a brilliant young 
Brahmin surgeon; another is Miss Mc- 
Daid, a tragic Scottish nurse. The Smileys, 
Iowa missionaries, are also working over- 
time to build a decent future for the 
State. They contrast oddly with the Si- 
mons, likewise fellow soldiers of the Lord, 
whose snobbery and laziness are percep- 
tively portrayed. There are also the amus- 
ing, incisive portraits of Lord and Lady 
Esketh, he the archetype of imperial ar- 
rogance (he always refers to the natives 
as “These damned Indians”) and _ she, 
bored and beautiful, constantly toying 
with ideas like “taking up” with a Hindu 
as the best way to annoy his lordship. 

Bromfield shows, in human terms, the 
whole life of Ranchipur, from the lowli- 
est Untouchable to his Highness. And he 
is too good an author to damn any one 
class. He avoids, for example, the usual 
blanket condemnation of the “parasitic 
English.” One of his Britons, Tom Ran- 
some, turns out after a drunken, disillu- 
sioned start to be a loyal and useful sup- 
porter of the Maharaja’s plans. 

Love affairs, political intrigue, tea par- 
ties, and exotic religious rites—all help to 
explain Ranchipur. And to add excitement 
to the tale there are the twin catastrophes 


of earthquake and flood, bringing death 
to 9,000 people and cutting the State off 
from the world for ten days. 

The setting and story alone would be 
enough to lift this novel above average, 
Since it is written with the wisdom, in- 
sight, and skill that the world has come to 
expect from Bromfield at his best, it ranks 
easily as one of the best books of the year. 





L. A. G. Strong, One of the 
Young English Moderns, Offers 
‘Laughter in the West’ 


Esther Nancarrow, handsome and 
strong-minded, knew she was the prize 
catch of the countryside, but the knowl- 
edge only made her unhappy. Always in 
the background loomed her mother, who 
was determined to have a hand in Esther’s 
choice of a mate. : 

Mrs. Nancarrow played her daughter’s 
suitors one against the other. She was “a 
quite shameless old woman, who, having 
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Louis Bromfield writes of India 


kicked a loose leg in her time, was well 
pleased that loose legs should still be 
kicked: resolved that they should not be 
kicked within the sphere of her vigilance: 
and highly appreciative of any male who 
should defeat it.” Without being on the 
stage much of the time, this old virago, 
by solid force of will, dominates the ac- 
tion of L. A. G. Strong’s new novel: 
LAUGHTER IN THE West (320 pages, 97,000 
words. Knopf, New York. $2.50). 
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Strong sets his drama in the Dartmoor 
country of England 50 years ago and 
evokes a panoramic mind picture of life 
in a bygone day. 

Three men seek Esther’s hand. Two are 
young and to her liking; the third is Jago, 
a wealthy farmer and a blackguard from 
wav back, whose attentions are encour- 
aged by the old woman out of malice and 
her strange sense of humor. Esther loathes 
Jago but is attracted against herself to 
the man’s brutal vitality. The suitors final- 
ly get to scrapping among themselves and 
the outcome of the conflict is Strong’s 
story. 


4 L. A. G. Strong is part English, part 
Irish, and went to Oxford on a scholar- 
ship. In the beginning of his school life 
he was an ardent boxer and cross-country 
runner, but a severe illness put an end to 
both activities. 

He started to write as a poet, and his 
first book of verse, “Dublin Days,” 
brought him a little success in England 
and America. But it wasn’t until he wrote 
his first novel, “Dewer Rides,” that he won 
any wide recognition. Since then Strong 
has gained a reputation as one of the 
masters of English prose. “Laughter in 
the West” is in his best manner. 
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When the meatier conversation 
at the party is over and you have drear- 
ily listened to the latest on Chiang Kai- 
shek, schizophrenia, John L. Lewis, and 
the other topics which are regarded as 
conversation in these funereal days of 
repeal, how joyful it is to find that the 
host is not entirely a sadist, but is go- 
ing to enliven the social seminar with 
a showing of clowns and magicians. 

In the book world, the magicians are 
the authors of literate detective stories: 
Agatha Christie, Francis Iles, Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner, H. C. Bailey, and their 
fellow ferrets and G-women. They pro- 
vide all the joys of crime with none of 
the nagging in a police station after- 
ward. Yet greater are the clowns, and 
of these the greatest living is a man who 
at so early a period as his christening 
indicated the future by giving himself 
the completely Wodehousian name of 
Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. 

Plenty of fictioneers have written two 
or three funny stories; I doubt if any 
other has so gone on, year by year, 
producing funny books, so that Wode- 
house has become not an author but a 
whole department of rather delicate 
art. He is the master of the touchingly 
inane, of the tears that may be either 
sympathy with a blundering character 
or joy over his mishaps, of the ultimate 
and lordly dead pan. His new novel, 
“Summer Moonshine” (Doubleday, 
$2), might be criticized as merely 
another hodge-podge of blissfully idi- 
otic English gentry, bulging country 
houses, and half-pint girls pursued by 
enterprising Americans who talk not so 
much in Broadwayese as in what Broad- 
wayese might become if it were a 
little brighter. 

But each of Wodehouse’s leisurely 
cyclones is different enough to make it 
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Garland for Clowns 
by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


as welcome as an old friend with a new 
anecdote, and at its appearance you re- 
member its predecessors. Particularly 
you recall the loquacious Mr. Mulliner 
(in “Meet Mr. Mulliner” and several 
other collections) who, discoursing in 
the bar to such companions as the Half 
and Half, the Lemon Squash, and the 
Gin and It, soberly recounts the ad- 
ventures of his nephew, the curate, 
after a drink of “Buck-U-Uppo,” a 
tonic intended to nerve elephants on 
a tiger hunt. And you recall, from 
“Young Men in Spats” the one perfect 
comment on skiing: “Isn’t there enough 
sadness in life without going out of 
your way to fasten long planks to your 
feet and jumping off mountains?” 

Not since 1918 has there been, espe- 
cially for responsible and informed 
readers, a sharper need of refuge in 
stories which have all the resounding 
surprise of a slapstick with none of its 
commonplaceness. With all his clown- 
ing, Wodehouse is the artist of the ac- 
curate and unexpected phrase. In “Sum- 
mer Moonshine,” we learn: “His man- 
ner was that of a stag at bay. Imagine 
a stag in horn-rimmed spectacles, and 
you have Elmer Chinnery at this mo- 
ment. Landseer would have liked to 
paint him.” 

Mr. Chinnery, the fretful manufac- 
turer of fish glue, was even luckier. He 
had Wodehouse. 

Like The New Yorker magazine, Mr. 
Wodehouse is a more dangerous Com- 
munist propagandist than twenty Daily 
Workers. For he disposes of the gilded 
lily and the stuffed bodice not by mis- 
understanding them and frothing at the 
mouth, but by understanding them per- 
fectly and smiling till the reader smiles 
with him, and that, to stuffiness, is 
deadlier than strychnine. 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Scene Cuances. By Sir Basil Thom- 
son. 431 pages, 144,000 words. Appendix, 
photographs. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $4. England’s wartime assistant 
commissioner of Scotland Yard tells of his 
experiences as Prime Minister of the South 
Seas kingdom of Tonga, governor of Dart- 
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The P. G. Wodehouses 


moor prison, and official spy catcher. The 
book is more exciting than his own detec- 
tive stories. 


Tue Book. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
601 pages, 139,000 words. Bibliography, 
index, illustrations. Covici Friede, New 
York. $5. The history of bookmaking and 
printing told in a book that is, in itself, a 
collector’s item. 


Gone To Texas. By John W. Thomason 
Jr. 274 pages, 55,000 words. Illustrations. 
Scribner, New York. $2.75. Superior ad- 
venture story of Texas and the Mexican 
border during the first few years after Ap- 
pomatox, enhanced by the author’s pen 
sketches. 


Frank B. Ketitoce. By David Bryn- 
Jones. 288 pages, 100,000 words. Appendiz, 
index, illustrations. Putnam, New York. 
$3.75. “Full dress” biography starting with 
Kellogg’s birth and following his career, 
step by step, in the approved manner. The 
author writes in open-mouthed admiration 
of his subject. 


Tue Enemy Gops. By Oliver La Farge. 
325 pages, 156,000 words. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston. $2.50. The second novel on 
American Indian life by the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author of “Laughing Boy.” Since 
his first book was printed, La Farge has 
become director of the National Associ- 
ation on Indian Affairs and official adviser 
to the Hopi tribe. He certainly knows his 
Indians. 
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Episcopalian Convention 
Retains Strict Marriage Law, 
Then Settles Other Matters 


One of the sessions of the Episcopal 
Church’s General Convention in Cincin- 
nati last week resembled an old-time re- 
vival meeting where men bared their souls. 

Before a great throng Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, former president of the 
University of Michigan and now managing 
director of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, used his own life’s 
experience as a plea for adoption of the 
revised marriage canon. This would permit 
the marriage after one year of a person 
divorced in a civil court for any cause, 
providing the person’s bishop approved. 

The biologist and lay delegate from the 
Diocese of Maine told how he had divorced 
his wife after being unhappily married for 
seventeen years; but since in the eyes of 
the church “neither of us had committed 
adultery we were not eligible to marry 
again.” After the laughter subsided, Dr. 
Little declared it was “no laughing mat- 
ter” to have to seek remarriage in another 
denomination because his own refused him 
the rite. 

Ranged against Dr. Little were con- 
servatives like the Rev. Harold Thomas 


of Charleston, S.C., who urged loyalty to 
“our Lord’s ideal of holy matrimony,” and 
high churchmen like the Rev. E. Ainger 
Powell of Indianapolis, who warned that 
the new marriage canon would end all 
hope of Episcopalian reunion with the 
Roman Catholic Church. After hours of 
angry debate, the proposed canon was 
soundly defeated. 

This verdict was hardly unexpected, but 
the defeat of Dr. James deWolf Perry, 
up for reelection as presiding bishop, cer- 
tainly was. Spoken of only one day before 
the election, Dr. Henry St. George Tucker, 
Bishop of Virginia, won the church’s high- 
est post on the second ballot. Openly it was 
said that Dr. Perry’s poor health (he has 
phlebitis—inflammation of a vein) turned 
the votes from him; privately it was ru- 
mored that many felt Dr. verry had shown 
himself too much under high-church in- 
fluence. Dr. Tucker, 63, a former mission- 
ary and bishop in Japan, is low church. 


* A modern note appeared in the new mis- 
sionary service book in which the 76-year- 
old hymn for travelers, beginning “Eternal 
Father, strong to save,” was brought up 
to date. Words now mention automobilists 
(“O Christ, who madest hill and plain, 
O’er which our traffic runs amain”’) and 
those who travel by airplane (“And keep 
them by Thy watchful care, From every 
peril in the air’). 
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Courtroom Magic 


As the climax of his vaudeville “magi. | 
cian” act, Harry Blackstone walks through 
the audience with an illuminated electric | 
bulb floating before him, apparently with. | 
out support; his audiences never have fig. | 
ured it out. Last week Blackstone had ty | 
bring his trick into court and explain jt; | 
workings—but not before he had swor | 
the press to secrecy. In the Circuit Cour 
at Detroit Jack Spargel, an automobile 
salesman, demanded $5,000 damages be. 
cause the magician allegedly kicked his 
ankle during a performance at the Fox 
Theatre in 1936. Witnesses testified that 
Spargel had followed Blackstone up the 
aisle, waving his arms over the magician’s 
head in an effort to find hidden wires, 
Judge Adolph Marschner’s decision dis. 
missed the suit and upheld the rights of 
Blackstone’s profession: “By coming down 
from the stage into the audience, the 
magician is inviting the spectators to ex- 
amine the trick closely. I don’t believe, 
however, that this invitation goes so far 
as to warrant a customer leaving his seat 
to destroy the illusion.” 


Urror 


Last week the West Virginia Supreme 
Court decided the case of Pearl J. Ohlinger 
vs. J. E. Roush, a Mason County farmer 
and Ohlinger’s employer. In lower courts 
Ohlinger’s wife admitted that she had 
borne an illegitimate child by Roush; Ohl- 
inger won $2,500 damages. But the Su- 
preme Court reversed the verdict, on the 
ground that admission of the wife’s testi- 
mony was prejudicial error: “Neither hus- 
band nor wife living together as such when 
child is conceived is competent to testify 
that a child born to them within the pe- 
riod of gestation following such conception 
is illegitimate.” 


Duress 


Under the law any contract secured 
through duress—constraint, compulsion, 
threats—is voidable. A person forced to 
enter such an “agreement” may have it 
nullified in court; he must prove only that 
his case fits the legal definition of duress. 
In the New York Supreme Court at 
Brooklyn last week, Justice Leander B. 
Faber defined one kind of duress. Accord- 
ing to the evidence, John J. Riordan, a 
disbarred attorney, owed Charles Nelson 
$327. On Nelson’s threat to have him ar- 
rested for embezzlement, Herman Goetz, 
Riordan’s brother-in-law, paid the debt in 
promissory notes. In court, Goetz asked 
Judge Faber to void the notes, claiming 
he had signed under duress. The judge 
disagreed: “What [Goetz] claims as duress 
is not so regarded unless the threats are 
directed against a wife, husband, or near 
blood relative, and a brother-in-law is not 
within the rule.” 
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every conscientious publisher—last week 
| worked for the benefit of Lord Camrose, 
publisher of The London Daily Telegraph. 
‘mag. Before a special London jury he testified 
that Action, a Jew-baiting British Fascist 
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not, but the State Supreme Court later 
reversed the verdict on a technicality. 

Last week the six went on trial again— 
this time for Shoemaker’s murder. On 
grounds of double jeopardy, Judge Robert 
Dewell ruled out all the evidence that had 
been used in the kidnaping trial. The crip- 
pled prosecution brought witnesses who 
identified the police as the kidnapers but 
couldn’t place them at the flogging scene. 
When the State rested, defense counsel 
asked for a directed acquittal. Judge De- 
well acquiesced and thereby killed all 
probability that the case will go to court 
again. 
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Vladimir K. Zworykin 
Leaves Future of Television 
With the Engineers 


When television broadcasting finally ar- 
rives, most citizens of the United States 
will be informed not by a great mass of 
advance ballyhoo, but by ads simply stat- 
ing that sets are on the market. American 
radio makers aren’t anxious to repeat a 
costly blunder made in Britain several 
years ago when the government announced 
television was imminent. Sales of radio 
sets instantly fell off 40 per cent. 

Remembering this incident, leaders in 
television have lately confined their work 
to closely guarded laboratories. Only a few 
public showings have been made, and 
these before small, select audiences. One 
was held in New York last week on the 
62nd floor of the RCA Building, tallest 
stalk in Rockefeller Center’s structural 
corn patch. The audience: the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers. 

Groups of sixteen chairs clustered about 
a string of fifteen television receivers. Up- 
tilted lids, equipped with mirror screens, 
reflected the television images picked up 
by apparatus within the machine. The 
7- by 10-inch screens, reenacting scenes 
broadcast from the Empire State Building 
sixteen blocks away, had almost the exact 
degree of clarity achieved by home movie 
projectors. 

Television, as of October 1937, is about 
30 per cent clearer than it was a year ago, 
and receiving screens are nearly twice as 
large. Basic sending and receiving prin- 
ciples are not radically different from those 
laid down more than a decade ago by Dr. 
Vladimir K. Zworykin, Russian-born re- 
searcher, now on the RCA pay roll. 

Heart of the broadcasting machinery is 
a tube that looks like a cheer leader’s meg- 
aphone. Borrowing the word icon—image 
—from his native Russian, Zworykin 
named it the iconoscope. Understand what 
picture transmission means, and the icono- 
scope’s job looms large. 

A single-column, 4-inch picture in 
NEWSWEEK contains approximately 112,- 


Wide World 
Vladimir Zworykin: television 
from Leningrad to Radio City 


000 picture elements—minute mosaic dots. 
To make such a picture move for practical 
television, it must be changed twenty 
times each second. Hence twenty times 
112,000, or 2,240,000 impulses a second, 
must be imposed on ether waves. 

Since no mechanical apparatus could 
move rapidly enough or could be built 
ruggedly enough for such use, Zworykin 
soon realized he would have to utilize 
electrons traveling at nearly the speed of 
light, To achieve this, he uses a cathode 
grid which showers off electrons. These are 
aimed at the picture to be televised, the 
picture being focused on a screen in the 
end of the tube. When an electron strikes 
a black patch on the screen, nothing hap- 
pens. When one strikes a light spot, show- 
ers of photoelectrons are thrown off, which 
form low-power electric currents. These are 
amplified and sent into space as waves. 

At the receiving end these varying im- 
pulses are led into the receiving tube, the 
kinescope, which looks like a giant light 
bulb. The varying impulses strike a fluo- 
rescent screen which changes electrical en- 
ergy into light energy. Thus a shower of 
electrons, thrown off by a white spot in 
the scene at the sending end, will batter 
the fluorescent screen into activity and 
make that individual spot shine. 

The inventor of this magic has been 
tinkering with television since his student 
days at the Petrograd Institute of Tech- 
nology just before the war. In 1924, while 
working for the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. in Pittsburgh, he dem- 
onstrated his achievements to company 
officials. They were enthusiastic. Then 
Zworykin, unwise to the ways of American 
selling, scotched his own case. His summa- 
tion of difficulties that lay ahead was so 
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convincing, officials ordered him back to satisfactory to themselves. Dr. George 
practical research. Washington Crile, Cleveland clinician, 


At present Zworykin feels his work with 
television is finished. Basic difficulties have 
been ironed out. Henceforth work is in the 
hands of the engineers. 

Monday, the Federal Communications 
Commission eased the engineers’ task by 
assigning new room on the air for experi- 
mental work. Henceforth, and until com- 
mercial television begins, trial broadcasts 
will be made in seven bands that exist be- 
tween 44,000 and 108,000 kilocycles and 
in the twelve bands between 156,000 onl 
300,000 kilocycles. 





The Puzzle of Old Age 
Gets a Brand-New Answer but 
Remains a Puzzle 


Readily enough scientists can reach out 
into space for intimate facts about spiral 
nebulae or can pry into the hearts of atoms 
to build biographies of neutrons. Yet, when 
asked to explain the inexorable march to- 
ward old age that all living creatures must 
make, they are tied into intellectual knots. 
Why do plants, mice, and men lose regen- 
erative powers? What, indeed, is old age? 

Several researchers have found answers 
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Quarantine: Chicago’s rambunc- 
tious anti-venereal disease campaign 
has been marked by parades, radio 
speeches, and Niagaras of newspaper 
attention. The latest phase is being 
inaugurated by the city’s publicity- 
wise health director, Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen. Picture shows him tacking 
a quarantine sign on a home that har- 
bors a case of gonorrhea. Such signs 
will be used whenever known cases 
refuse treatments leading to a cure. 


neatly fits senility and death into his pic- 
ture of the electrical man. The human be- 
ing, he feels, is a conglomerate mass of 
tiny electric batteries, or cells. When the 
potential within these cells is high, man 
(or plant) is young. As the potential drops, 
age creeps on. When it strikes zero, death 
comes. 

Two San Francisco biologists, Drs. I. W. 
D. Hackh and E. H. Westling, have an- 
other explanation. In each 6,000 parts of 
usual tap water, there is one part of heavy 
water—water containing a double-weight 
hydrogen atom. Tests have shown that this 
elemental two-headed calf is not eliminated 
from the body as rapidly as other water. 
Tests have also shown that it has an in- 
hibiting effect on life forees—tadpoles im- 
mersed in it, for example, soon wither and 
die. Hence, the biologists believe, accu- 
mulation of this material in the body even- 
tually slows down all processes and ac- 
counts for age and death. 

In New York last week, Dr. William 
de Berniere MacNider of the University of 
North Carolina proposed still another 
cause. Asked to give the annual Chandler 
Memorial Lecture at Columbia University, 
he reported on a research project which 
has occupied 31 years of his life. 

Late last century Yale investigators dis- 
covered that uranium nitrate had a de- 
generative effect on kidney and liver tissue. 
Taking this lead, Dr. MacNider—who has 
spent his whole life in Chapel Hill, N.C.— 
started systematically feeding the poison- 
ous stuff to dogs. 

After their death, he would excise liver 
and kidneys, slice off paper-thin slivers, 
and examine them under the microscope. 
Instead of usual healthy cells, shaped like 
cubical blocks, he discovered flat cells 
about half normal size. These, apparently, 
were cells which resulted from the uranium- 
nitrate diet. By accident he discovered ex- 
actly the same type cells in old dogs—one 
was 23 years old—that had undergone no 
course of poisoning. Conclusion: old age is 
caused by accumulated chemical poisons 
which alter body construction and demand 
a slower rate of living. 





St. Louis Counts Toll 
of Sleeping Sickness Epidemic as 
Researchers Hunt Virus 


In the Summer of 1933 disease swept 
down on 1,100 St. Louisans. They got 
chills, fever, convulsions. Delirium gripped 
them. Faces of some froze into an expres- 
sionless mask—the Parkinsonian mask— 
and others were permanently paralyzed. 
More than 200 died. With a dramatic 
flourish sleeping sickness—encephalitis 
lethargica—had arrived in the United 
States. 

The disease was unlike the sleeping sick- 
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ness that stalks the blistering African Gold 
Coast. But it was very similar to the “B” 
type that periodically takes smashing 
blows at Japan. Each year since 1933 St. 
Louis has seen the disease recur in less 
violent form. As Dr. J. Earl Smith, city 
epidemologist, last week closed the books 
on 1937’s epidemic—it is a Summer disease 
—he announced the toll. In city and coun- 
ty 523 people had been stricken, 106 had 
died. 

For work with almost every disease, the 
name of some great laboratory stands out 
—the National Institute of Health with 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever; the Uni- 
versity of Toronto with diabetes; the 
Rockefeller Institute with yellow fever. 
Washington University in St. Louis will 
likely be associated in medical history with 
encephalitis lethargica. 

At this institution a group of researchers, 
led largely by Drs. G. O. Broun, John 
Gruetter, Margaret Gladys Smith, R. O. 
Muether, and Albert E. Casey, have spent 
four years trying to patch together the 
disease’s crazy quilt. 

The first step was to find an animal that 
would take the disease—to put sleeping 
sickness in the laboratory where it could 
be studied. Medicine’s most faithful serv- 
ant, the guinea pig, was not susceptible. 
Nor were sheep, chickens, ferrets, or rats. 
One horse and two mules contracted the 
disease—animals too expensive and too 
bulky. Then the investigators found how 
to inoculate the brain of a mouse from the 
brain of a man who had died of the disease. 

The mice responded. Five to six days 
after inoculation the symptoms appeared. 
Two days later they proved fatal. The 
brain, ground in saline solution, could pass 
the disease on to another. Thus, in an end- 
less chain, encephalitis of the 1933 epidem- 
ic was passed on from mouse to mouse. 

Today the investigators are convinced 
the disease is caused by a virus—an organ- 
ism too small to be seen by any microscope 
and slender enough to slip through the 
meshes in the finest porcelain filter. Indi- 
cations of this were found by Dr. Smith 
while examining kidney tissue of victims. 
The virus apparently passes from individu- 
al to individual—possibly there are car- 
riers—and enters the body by the same 
route the infantile-paralysis organism uses. 
It seems to work into the body through the 
nose, thence pass along the olfactory 
(smell) nerve to the brain. 

Hence it seems possible that during epi- 
demic periods the terminal of the olfactory 
nerve might be sealed with the nasal sprays 
now used to combat infantile paralysis. 

While problems by the score still need 
answering and the disease is by no means 
conquered, the Washington University 
workers have laid firm research ground- 
work. It is possible that after a few hun- 
dred more mice have run their lethal relay 
race, a solution will be found for the disease 
that has baffled medicine since it was first 
spotted in Japan 66 years ago. 
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EDUCATION 


Lord Nuffield Once Again 
and Oxford 








Opens His Purse, 
Gets $5,000,000 


Oxford University students and thei | 
dons share a dislike for trucks and auto. | 
mobiles. The tradition is that they shat. | 
ter the medieval calm of this English | 
scholastic capital. 

But last week even the most bitter anti. 
automobile Oxonian had to regard the ma. 
chines with less venom. Lord Nuffield, 
“the Henry Ford of Great Britain”—the 
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Lord Nuffield at Oxford 


man responsible for the horde of low- 
priced cars swarming over the green and 


pleasant land—gave Oxford $5,000,000 to * 


establish a new college especially for post- 
graduate research “in the field of social 


studies.” Under the new school’s roof will | 


gather diverse 
historians, economists, even theologians— 
who will collaborate with government of- 
ficials, politicians, and businessmen on 
ways to promote social welfare. 

The British baron, raised to the peer- 
age in 1934, was born William Richard 
Morris 60 years ago this month in Oxford- 
shire. As a lad he tinkered with bicycles; 
later he turned to automobiles and today 
heads the Morris-Oxford (Britain’s Ford 
equivalent) and a number of allied com- 
panies making higher-priced machines. 

Still a simple man—last week Lord 
Nuffield stood meekly in line at the Brit- 
ish motor show to pay his $1.25 admis- 
sion because he forgot his ticket—the peer 
ranks as one of England’s richest men. 
Within the last year and a half he has 
given $37,000,000 for educational and 
charitable purposes. 

Last December he presented Oxford 
with $6,250,000 for its medical school. 


specialists—philosophers, | 
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When the university held a ceremony to 
thank him, he became so carried away 
with the speakers’ appreciative oratory 
that he replied by offering $3,750,000 
more. Afterward he apologized for having 
acted “on the impulse of the moment.” 

Last week, while Oxford rejoiced at its 
windfall, Lord Nuffield was not quite so 
cheerful. “Now I will get 300 begging let- 
ters daily for a month . . . The idea that 
it is easy to give money always was the 
biggest fallacy in the world. It has caused 
me 500 per cent more trouble since I 
started than my business.” 





Hunter College Course 
Offers Ten Commandments for 
Girls’ Manners 


Beginning Oct. 20, any of the 12,000 
girls attending Hunter College, New York, 
may sit in on an eight-week, non-credit 
course designed to improve their manners. 
From a mountaintop of long social experi- 
ence, Mrs. Katharine Bleecker Meigs, di- 
rector of the Postal Telegraph Personal 
Service (Etiquette) Bureau, hands down 
ten commandments for working girls: 

1. Thou shalt not ever use scented pow- 
der as a substitute for soap and water. 

2. Thou shalt not wear flashy clothes, 
screaming colors, regardless of what the 
Duchess of Windsor has selected for par- 
ties. 

3. Thou shalt not put on make-up like 
Theda Bara in “A Fool There Was,” nor 
perfume thyself so that strong men reel 
when you pass. 

4. Thou must not talk too freely—keep 
gossip for thy private life. 

5. Thou must keep thy love life out- 
side the office. 

6. Thou must not necessarily leap like 
a fire horse at the alarm when 5 o’clock 
comes. 

7. Thou must speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly—accurately. 

8. Thou must not be emotional or over- 
sensitive or get thy feelings hurt. 

9. Thou must do thy work thoroughly. 
Fear not to say: “I don’t know.” It’s the 
way to learn. 

10. Thou must not think men in the 
office are making passes when they are 
only being civil. Do not make passes your- 
self. 

The girls will have no textbook but will 
discuss the subject seminar-fashion with 
their well-groomed blond instructor. She 
will be satisfied if her pupils learn gracious- 
ness, consideration for others’ feelings, and 
a little common sense about clothes: “Girls 
who spend money for fake silver foxes and 
fake minks aren’t fooling anyone and are 
guilty of bad taste.” 

Luckily, Hunter College hasn’t any men 
students. According to Mrs. Meigs: “You 
can’t teach men. They are always sure 
they’re right.” 


SIDESHOW 


So Big— 

The biggest bishop at the Church of 
God assembly in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
weighed 325 pounds. His name: A. Little 
of Little, W. Va. 





Ex-Champion— 

Frank E. Taplin Jr., Princeton gradu- 
ate and one of this year’s Rhodes scholars, 
landed in Plymouth, England, minus his 
reputation for having the best memory in 
the State of Ohio. He had left his pass- 
port home. 


Alas— 


Nineteen-year-old Goldie Johnson told 
a Dayton, Ohio, recruiting officer that she 
wanted to join the navy. The officer said 
no. Goldie insisted she needed the money 
but quickly changed her mind when the 
officer chuckled: “O.K., get ready for the 
physical examination.” 


Promoter— 


Before Gaylor Craig entered a Lin- 
coln, Neb., hospital to have a silver half 
dollar removed from his stomach, he ar- 
ranged a pool. He sold chances at 10 cents 
each: whoever came closest to guessing the 
date on the swallowed coin would get half 
the pot. The plan netted Craig $9.45— 
plus the recovered half dollar. 


International Error— 


While Fred Warringer, Mayor of Win- 
nipeg, Canada, was visiting Grand Forks, 
N.D., last week, a woman ran up and 
greeted him as President Roosevelt. After- 
ward she apologized for her mistake and 
promised it wouldn’t happen again be- 
cause they lived so far apart. “Where do 
you live?” the Mayor queried. “Winnipeg,” 
she replied. 


Postscript— 

Claiming that he was an orphan, a 
Midwest ex-soldier sent a letter to W. T. 
Scott, head of the United States Site Priv- 
ilege Unit, requesting permission to op- 
erate a newsstand on Federal property. 
“P.S.,” he wrote, “I’m the main support of 
my mother ‘a 


Conjugal Chill 

County Clerk Carl M. Jaynes of Gray- 
son, Ky., was surprised when a local min- 
ister returned a marriage certificate marked 
“void.” He was more surprised when he 
read the minister’s notation which ex- 
plained that the groom had led the bride 
to the altar, then, just before the ceremony 
was ready to begin, said: “I’ve got cold 
feet.” 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Peace In The United States 


ee 
, am hates war. America 
hopes for peace. Therefore America ac- 
tively engages in the search for peace.” 
Thus ended the last two major speeches 
of the President. 

With such sentiments no reasonable per- 
son can quarrel. But it is not quibbling 
to point out that there are ways to seek 
for peace that neither speech suggests. 

What of peace here in the United States 
—peace between employers and _ labor, 
peace within organized labor, peace be- 
tween sections, peace between government 
and business? 





"The President has rightly pointed 
out again and again in the course of his 
Western trip that he is the President of 
all the people, not just of certain parties 
or groups within the nation. But each of 
his recent utterances is studded with such 
expressions as the following: 

“We can get along in local and state 
and federal government without the serv- 
ices of those who are good citizens only so 
long as it does not cost their pocketbooks 
anything to be good citizens.” (Caspar, 
Wyo., Sept. 24.) 

“_.. the calamity-howlers and narrow- 
minded stay-at-homes.” (Fargo, N.D., 
Oct. 4.) 

“.. in respect to public affairs and na- 
tional problems, the excellently educated 
man and woman form the least worth 
while opinions, for the simple reason that 
they have enough education to make them 
think they know it all, whereas actually 
their point of view is based on associations 
with others who, in their geographical out- 
look, at least, are about one inch wide. . 
‘Don’t talk to your banking friends or 
your Chamber of Commerce friends . . . 
but specialize on the gasoline station man, 
the small restaurant keeper and the farm- 
ers you meet by the wayside and your 
fellow automobile travelers’.” (Herald 
Tribune Forum speech, Oct. 5.) 

“ . . enemies of democracy . . . the 
alarms of a few who seek to regain con- 
trol of American life . . . big manufactur- 
ers ... never hesitate to shut down their 


own huge plants, throw men out of work, 
and cut down the purchasing power of 
whole communities whenever they think 
they must adjust their production to an 
oversupply of the goods they make. When 
it is their baby who has the measles, they 
call it not ‘an economy of scarcity,’ but 


‘ 999 


sourid business judgment’. (Fireside 
Chat, Oct. 12.) 

These excerpts are less than one month’s 
crop. They bespeak an America at war 
with itself, not an America searching for 
peace. And their endless repetition, now 
in one form, now in another, creates the 
very discord they are intended to portray. 

Their repetition does something else, 
too—something else that is likely to be of 
more immediate interest to the politician. 
There is an inexorable law of diminishing 
returns where the winning of public favor 
is concerned. Theatre people and movie 
producers know it—or soon have it burned 
into their consciousness. The customers 
get tired of the same act. The actor may 
sing or dance or speak his piece just as 
well as he did when he was packing them 
in, but if he doesn’t change his routine, 
the public goes elsewhere. 

One of these days, somebody is going 
to capitalize on the growing weariness of 
the country with the there-are-villains- 
lurking-in-the-bushes-ready-to-tear-you-to- 
pieces appeal. Somebody is going to cap- 
ture the interest of the public by insist- 
ing that life isn’t a bitter war, but a proc- 
ess of continuous adjustment. I still cher- 
ish the hope that it will be Mr. Roosevelt, 
rather than someone less conscious than 
he is of the fact that a living government 
must facilitate the processes of change. 
But that hope has had little to sustain it 
these past months. 





In his speech at Chicago, Mr. 
Roosevelt paraphrased a fine passage in 
James Hilton’s “Lost Horizon,” in which 
the Grand Lama of Shangri-La speaks of 
“a time when men, exulting in the tech- 
nique of homicide, would rage so hotly 
over the world that every precious thing 
would be in danger, every book and pic- 
ture and harmony, every treasure gath- 
ered through two milleniums, the small, 
the delicate, the defenseless—all would be 
Pree 

But the President omitted from that 
recital what follows: “Here we shall stay 

. seeking such wisdom as men will need 
when their passions are all spent. We have 
a heritage to cherish and bequeath.” 

Haven’t we in this country, here at 
home, a heritage to cherish and bequeath 
—something more precious to protect than 
even books and pictures and harmonies 
—a way of life to sustain and perfect, 
whatever the surge of darkness around us? 
Are our energies to be dissipated blindly 
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grappling with forces abroad or needles. | 
ly shattering our domestic tranquillity, 
while we lose “such wisdom as men yilj 
need when their passions are all spent”? 

Mr. President, what of the vision of 
which you have so often told us—your | 
vision of a friendly people achieving, in , 
spirit of amity, the security of an equi- 
table social order? What of peace right | 
here? Here is your Shangri-La! 


The Holy Grail? “Behold, it is | 





Congressional Probabilities 


‘oo are general guesses as to 
Congress—offered in all humility: 

Before the end of the regular session, 
the President will get laws dealing with 
each of the five problems he discussed in 
his fireside talk. But he will get what he 
wants only in modified form. 

Congress will pass a fairly effective farm 
act, but it will be more satisfactory to 
Chairman Jones of the House Committee 
on Agriculture than to Secretary Wallace. 

The wages and hours bill will be so com- 
pletely shaped by Congressional amend- 
ment that the parents of the original bill 
will scarcely recognize their child. 

A thin and emaciated edition of the new 
seven TVA plan will be forthcoming. 

The administrative reorganization legis- 
lation will more nearly resemble Senator 
Byrnes’ joint-committee proposals than 
the scheme sponsored by the President. 
Mr. Roosevelt is not likely to get a sub- 
servient ICC or Comptroller General. 

Congress will pass fragmentary anti- 
trust legislation. 

In short, the President will no longer 
get what he wants because he wants it. 
He will get something of what he wants 
because a majority of Congress is con- 
vinced the people want it. Twilight is 
falling on the idea of “must” legislation. 

Congress’ growing independence will be 
evident in other ways as well. There will 
be fireworks over the President’s obvious 
desire to play a leading role in European 
and Asiatic affairs. If the business reces- 
sion continues, the inflationists in Con- 
gress will be in full cry demanding that 
the permissive inflationary powers now 
held by the President be made mandatory. 
There will be a rumpus over the new tax 
schedules promised by the Treasury. 

The Court fight, the Black affair and 
the disposition of the President to set 
aside the Neutrality Act by indirection 
have created deep resentment on the part 
of many powerful members of the two 
Houses. There is no reason to believe that 
the split in the Democratic party has nar- 
rowed or will narrow to any considerable 
extent, unless the President refrains from 
impulsive acts of retaliation when Con- 
gressional opposition grows irritating to 
him, as it unquestionably will. 
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Half of all the millions of Pullman passengers pay 
only $2.50 each for their Pullman accommoda- 
tions—the price of a lower berth on an overnight 
journey of about 300 miles. The other half pays 
more or less—depending on the accommodation 
as to selected and the distance traveled. But just con- 
’ sider what these millions get for their $2.50. 
ss10n, Deep, restful sleep in comfortable beds. with 
ve plenty of covers and crisp, fresh linen. Inviting 
at he seats to lounge in by day. Spotless dressing 
rooms, with plenty of fresh towels, soap. hot and 
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y to cool, filtered air in summer—tempered, humid- 
ittee ified warmth in winter! And above all—un- 
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end- Add to these the deft, efficient service of a 
bill trained Pullman staff, and you have the utmost 
“_ in travel value for your $2.50. 
* 
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ger a drawing room at only $3.00 each for 
It. three. These are examples of the reason- 
oo able cost of Pullman accommodations. 
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No, sir! One 


NY DANCE BAND could get along with 
Ajjust cone saxophone, to be sure. But 
somehow, one saxophone, by itself, doesn't 
seem to say “Let's dance!” 


It’s only when the rich mellow tones of 
several different saxophones are blended to- 
gether that you get the smooth symphony of 
tonethat makesa truly great dance orchestra. 

And, in a way, this is precisely why that 
word “symphony” comes so close to describ- 
ing Four Roses. For Four Roses is not just 
one fine straight whiskey—it is a combina- 
tion,a symphony,of sereral straight whiskies. 


WE BELIEVE FOUR ROSES IS AMERICA’S FINEST 


First, you see, we take sereral great whiskies 
—each outstanding for some particular vir- 
tue. Then, with almost loving care, we blend 
these fine whiskies (and nothing but these 
whiskies!) together to achieve Four Roses. 
That’s why we believe Four Roses is the 
most glorious symphony of whiskey virtues 
that any one ever coaxed into a bottle! 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and 
Baltimore, also make Paul Jones (90 proof), Old Oscar 
Pepper brand (90 proof), Mattingly & Moore (90 proof) 
—all blends of straight whiskies. 


FOUR ROSES 


WHISKEY, REGARDLESS OF AGE OR PRICE 


A blend of straight whiskies 
— iH) proof 





